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Use of Audiphone for auricular training at Philadelphia Public Day School for the Deaf 


The Western Electric 6035-A Audiphone is being used in a number of schools for the 
deaf, as well as in many churches and in the club rooms of at least ten Leagues for 
+S the Hard of Hearing. ... This Audiphone can be easily installed for portable use or 
| can be installed permanently without great expense. Each child has individual vol- 
ume control. The Audiphone can be used with either alternating or direct current 
lighting circuits. .. . The 6035-A Audi- 

phone is a Bell Telephone Labora- 

tories development of the principle of nee 

radio amplification as applied to the Grayb aR 
problems of the hard of hearing. In- 

formation may be had by writing to ELECTRIC COMPANY] 


the distributor, the Graybar Electric OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N.¥- ff 


Company. 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Two articles about Girl Scouts appearing 
in this number were written in response to 
requests. Janet P. Shaw, who is a profession- 
al magazine writer, contributed the account 
of Boy Scouts in schools for the deaf, which 
appeared in the July 1931 Votta Review. 


Again and again, the Volta Bureau has 
exhausted its supply of reprints of John D. 
Wright’s articles on the training of residual 
hearing, and still requests for them continue 
to come. The present article gives an account 
of the modern application of Mr. Wright’s 
theories of auricular training. Matie E. Win- 
ston, Associate Principal of the Wright Oral 
School, describes the present use of hearing 
aids in the school. 


Miss Yale’s views of religious training for 
children, set forth in her recent delightful 
biography, “Years of Building,” are here 
given a wider application. 


The psychology of the deaf child is fa- 
miliar to Charlotte Underhill, who has been 
closely associated with the deaf for years. 


Professor Max F. Meyer is a member of 
the faculty of the University of Missouri. 


The paper by Adelaide Brysch was offered 
during the course on Primary Work given 
by Miss Clara E. Newlee at the Association’s 
Summer School at Johns Hopkins. Miss 
Brysch teaches five-year olds in the California 
School for the Deaf. 
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Adventures in Comradeship for 


Deaf Girls 


By Janet P. SHaw 


EAF girls should be especially in- 
LD teresting to Scout leaders because 

the much loved founder of the 
American Girl Scouts, Mrs. Juliette Low, 
was herself seriously handicapped by 
deafness. Mrs. Low is said to have lost 
the hearing in one ear when she was 
twenty-one, and later, on her wedding 
night, which should have been the hap- 
piest time of her life, a grain of rice, 
thrown for “good luck,” lodged in her 
ear and increased her trouble so serious- 
ly that the other ear became affected. But 
in spite of this draw-back she lived a life 
of indefatigable energy and great use- 
fulness. 

Mrs. Low became interested in Scout 
work through her friendship for Sir Rob- 
ert and Lady Baden-Powell. As her hus- 
band was an Englishman, she spent much 
of her time in his country, and soon after 
the Girl Guides were organized she formed 
a troop at her country home in Scotland 
and, later, one in London. When she 
sailed for home in 1912, she brought 
with her the Handbook of the Guides and 
made plans for a similar organization for 
American girls. 

It was an ambitious project for a hard 
of hearing woman without great means, 
but before her death fifteen years later, 
she had the joy of knowing that Scout 
troops had been formed in every state of 
the nation and of welcoming delegates 
from thirty-nine countries to a World 
Convention for which the American Scouts 
were hosts. 


The value of Girl Scout work among 


the deaf has been recognized longer in 
England than in this country, but there 
are at present several hundred deaf Girl 
Scouts in the United States. Successful 
work in schools for the deaf is increasing 
each year. In the Central New York In- 
stitution, at Rome, N. Y., the group, 
called the Pine Tree Troop, is now eight 
years old. All of its thirty members are 
uniformed and present a fine showing at 
their meetings and public appearances. 
More than ten per cent of all the Scouts 
in the school, both boys and girls, have 
taken the first class tests and many have 
won a number of merit badges. The girls 
are under the care of a high school senior 
and two assistants. These leaders are 
volunteer workers and have been espe- 
cially successful in bringing the deaf 
Scouts into contact with hearing girls. 
Two of the girls from the Rome School 
spent two weeks at Camp Kingsley near 
Rome, this summer. Both attained mem- 
bership in the “First Circle,” and both 
completed their tests for first class swim- 
ming. Mr. Otis Betts, the principal of the 
school, is heartily in favor of the work, 
as he believes that it gives the deaf self- 
confidence and prepares them to take their 
places in the world of hearing people af- 
ter their school life is over. 

In the Clarke School, Scouting has been 
a successful part of the work for many 
years and the interest has increased with 
the passing of time. At present, there 
are two strong troops. These girls are 
especially interested in nursing, first aid, 
etc., but they follow very closely the 
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THE GIRL SCOUTS OF THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL CAMPED LAST SUMMER AT THE ROTARY 
CLUB HOUSE ON THE ILLINOIS RIVER 


regime of normal Scouts and take an im- 
portant part in all the activities of their 
district. 

In the Rochester, New York, School 
there is a successful troop which was or- 
ganized by Miss Clara A. Hamel, and 
which is now in its sixth year. These 
girls have two outstanding events for 
which they make plans each year: a most 
enjoyable entertainment in the spring, and 
a camping program in the fall; but they 
also enjoy taking part in such local ac- 
tivities such as the Swimming Meet, the 
Yule Log Ceremony, the Patrol Leaders’ 
Rally, and the Anniversary Celebration. 

The troop in the Indiana School 
for the Deaf was organized six years ago 
and has become, in a certain sense, an 
honor club for the girls. The Scouts are 
not allowed to join until they are in the 
seventh grade and must be in good stand- 
ing in the school. Every effort is made 
to instill in these girls a high sense of 
honor. On Saturdays they are allowed 
to go to the Y. W. C. A. to swim or to 
make shopping expeditions into the 
city. Members of the troop are the only 
girls in the school who are allowed to 
take these trips unchaperoned and they 
dearly prize the privilege. In the opinion 
of the leader, Mrs. Irene Stone Wade, 
deaf girls get a different attitude toward 
life through trying to live up to the laws, 


the motto, the promise, and the pledge. 

What good times these deaf Scouts en- 
joy may be gathered from the following 
interesting letter from Miss Janice Fenton, 
of Cincinnati, who has had. unusual suc- 
cess with girls in Jacksonville, Illinois 
and St. Louis. 

“IT am starting a troop today at the 
Oral School for the Deaf. Although I 
am a teacher of lip-reading in the public 
schools and not connected with the school 
for the deaf, I am interested in seeing 
that they have all the advantages open to 
hearing children. As there are only eight 
gitls of Scout age in the Oral School, my 
plan is to give them some preliminary 
training in the Scouting field, then com- 
bine them with a troop of hearing girls 
either ,at the school next door or at the 
church which they attend. I believe the 
association with hearing children is one 
of the main advantages in Scouting for 
the deaf. 

“The troop of which I was captain in 
the Gallaudet School in St. Louis was an 
extremely interesting group. I started the 
troop in the fall of 1927. We took a 
great many Saturday afternoon excursions 
into the woods, cooking our supper over 
the camp fire and playing games. We 
had some nature study, learned to build 
fires and clean up afterwards, and to cook 
such favorite dishes as ‘Komac Stew,’ 
‘steak on a rock,’ ‘bread twists,’ ‘angels on 
horseback,’ and ‘some mores.’ During 
the winter, I took a course for Girl Scout 
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leaders under Miss Sampson, and in the 
spring of 1928, twenty-one girls were 
invested as Tenderfoot Girl Scouts and we 
became Troop 41 of St. Louis. We met 
every Wednesday afternoon in the Gallau- 
det Gymnasium. 

“When we learned more about out-door 
camping, we took a week-end trip to my 
camp on the Meramec river about twenty- 
three miles from St. Louis. It was the first 
time some of the girls had ever been away 
from home and the majority of them had 
never ridden on a train before. The girls 
were divided into patrols and various 
duties assigned to each patrol. They took 
turns in being cooks, gathering wood and 
building fires, carrying water up the hill 
and washing dishes. During the day we 
hiked over the hills and visited a lime 
quarry and lime kilns. We had a camp 
fire at night and played games and recited 
our Scout songs, closing the day with the 
traditional Girl Scout taps. On Sunday 
morning, we held the Scouts Own Service 
on the rocks, high up on the bluff over- 
looking the river. 


GIRLS OF THE GALLAUDET SCHOOL IN ST. LOUIS AT MISS FENTON’S CAMP, MINCKE, 
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“That summer, one of the girls, Marie 
Goetter, who is now in Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D. C., attended the Girl 
Scout Camp at Pevely, Missouri. She was 
the only deaf girl among seventy-five or 
more Scouts. She returned to camp next 
year, was a splendid all-around Scout, 
attending badge courses and earning the 
home-nurse, first aid, rock finder, cook, 
scribe, and several other badges. As a 
reward for her splendid character and 
service in Girl Scouting she was awarded 
the Letter of Commendation by the Na- 
tional Council of Girl Scouts. 

“In the fall of 1928, the Jacksonville 
Girl Scouts were organized at the Illinois 
School for the Deaf under the leadership 
of Miss Sollberger. We arranged to have 
our two troops meet in a_ basket ball 
game at Jacksonville. The St. Louis Scouts 
drove to Jacksonville and were entertained 
at the school. The program included 
demonstrations of Scouting by both 
troops, the basket ball game, and a trip 
to the Kiwanis Hut for supper. A _ re- 
turn visit was made by the Jacksonville 
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FIRE MEAL WITHOUT 


TENSILS 


Scouts in the spring, when forty two girls 
with their leaders were entertained at a 
party given by the Scouts and patrons of 
the Gallaudet School. Saturday morn- 
ing, representatives of the two schools 
met in an exciting game of base-ball and 
then enjoyed a trip to the Zoo. Late in 
the afternoon the troops drove to the Girl 
Scout Camp at Pevely. 


“The contact with hearing troops at 
rallies and outdoor entertainments was 
invaluable. The Scout work was pre- 
sented orally, and at public entertain- 
ments the deaf girls enjoyed reciting the 
Pledge of Allegiance, the Scout Promise, 
and songs with the other Scouts. They 
always held their own in the competitive 
games. When the deaf Scouts attended 
lectures, I sometimes went with them and 
took notes for them, but, in some courses, 
the lectures were type-written and given 
to the girls at the beginning of the meet- 
ing. The girls did beautiful work in 
handicraft. They made leather purses and 
note-books with marbled paper covers. 
We also had several excellent nature note- 
books with spatter prints of leaves. 


“The Scout program must be adapted 
to the needs of the deaf, but, even if the 
whole program cannot be followed, divid- 


ing the troop into patrols with patrol 
leaders and corporals develops leader- 
ship. The methods of presenting Scout- 
ing are those of progressive education. 
All new work is presented in games and 
the Tenderfoot work is constantly reviewed 
in the same way. All deaf children like 
to play games just as much as their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters, and as campers 
and students of nature, they are just as 
keen.” 


The general value of Girl Scout work 
is too well known to need much comment 
here., The announced purpose of the or- 
ganization is “to help girls realize the 
ideals of womanhood as a preparation for 
their responsibilities in the home and serv- 
ice to the community.” But more import- 
ant than any theories underlying Scouting 
is the sympathetic understanding of girl 
nature which has been able to encourage 
simple dress and healthful habits of liv- 
ing, to make attractive the household 
drudgery that falls to all women-kind, and 
to bring to many lonely girls the fairy 
princess of whom they have dreamed and 
whom they sometimes discover in a wise 
Scout leader. 
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RECREATION HOUR FOR THE GIRL SCOUTS OF THE FLORIDA SCHOOL 


PIONEERS AT THE ROME SCHOOL ACQUIRING TECHNIQUE IN FLORIDA 
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More About Deaf Girls As Scouts 


From the Program Division of Girl Scouts 


HEN the Girl Scouts National 
W Office began, early in 1931, to 
try to gather complete informa- 

tion as to the extent of Girl Scouting 

among girls physically handicapped, in 

institutions and as members of “regular” 

troops, it was interesting to find that a 

real difficulty lay in the fact that the rec- 

ords seldom made mention of any physi- 

cal limitations. On September 1, 1931, 

however, the National Office had some 

report of Girl Scout troops in the fol- 

lowing schools: 

Arkansas School for the Deaf (Little Rock) 

California, Los Angeles: Georgia Street 
School, Deaf Department 

Connecticut: Mystic State Oral School 
for the Deaf 

D. C., Washington: 7 girls from the 
Reinhardt School for the Deaf are 
members of a regular troop. 

Florida School for the Deaf (St. Augus- 
tine) 

Illinois State School for the Deaf (2 
troops) (Jacksonville) 

Indiana State School for the Deaf (Indian- 
apolis) 


SWIMMING AND ROWING PLAY A LARGE PART IN SCOUT ACTIVITIES AT THE 
L 


Maine State School for the Deaf (Port- 
land). Early reorganization reported 
as planned 

Massachusetts: The Clarke School for 
the Deaf (Northampton) 

Minnesota School for the Deaf (Fari- 
bault) 

Missouri, St. Louis: Central Institute for 
the Deaf, Gallaudet School for the Deaf 

New York, Malone: Northern New York 
Institution for Deaf Mutes; New York 
City: Institution for Improved Educa- 
tion of Deaf Mutes; Wright Oral School 
New York: Rochester School for the 
Deaf; Rome: Central New York School 
for the Deaf 

North Carolina School for the Deaf (Mor- 
ganton ) 

North Dakota School for the Deaf (Devil’s 
Lake) 

Rhode Island State School for the Deaf 
( Providence) 

Tennessee School for the Deaf (Knoxville) 

Utah School for the Deaf and Blind 
(Ogden); (No report since May, 1930) 

Vermont: Austine School for the Deaf 
(This school has a Brownie Pack also) 
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Wisconsin: Eau Claire Day School for 
the Deaf 

Honolulu: Territorial School for Deaf 
and Blind 


Practically all reports emphasize the 
importance and value of using the Girl 
Scout program without change and allow- 
ing the institution troops to share with 
hearing troops in community activities. 
Doing everything in as many ways as 


SCOUT CAMP TEACHES ONE TO 
SPILLS LIKE THIS! 


GIRLS OF THE CLARKE SCHOOL REPEATING THE SCOUT OATH 


possible the same as girls who can hear, 
tends to make deaf girls themselves more 
nearly like normal girls. 

Most leaders report that the language 
handicap makes progress along the Girl 
Scout Trail slower than with hearing girls, 
and that much individual work is neces- 
sary. Deaf girls, they say, excel in motor 
skills. They find that abstract parts of 
the program are difficult. 


Many leaders are making the school 
work in the home-making and handicraft 
departments and the girls’ earning of 
proficiency badges serve each other. In 
the Illinois School for the Deaf, the girls 
make their own uniforms, earning their 
Dressmaker and Needlewoman Badges. 
They are proud to wear their uniforms in 
school on Scout Day, the day of the 
weekly Troop meeting. 


The following paragraphs are quoted 
from a recent report, written by the Girl 
Scout who has been for three years the 
active organizer and director of Scout 
activities in the School for the Deaf at 


Rome, New York: 


“The membership varies from eighteen 
to twenty-six girls. Each year the troop 
has elected officers, the secretary being 
the most important officer. She keeps the 
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attendance, which in turn helps me when 
I make out my list for attendance awards. 
Then of course the troop is divided into 
patrols, as any Girl Scout Troop, each 
with its patrol leader. I have tried to 
have this troop as much like a hearing 
troop as possible. 

“I try to spend at least two meetings a 
year on drill work and patrol formation, 
two to four meetings given entirely to 
games, and two to four meetings on a 
complete review of the work covered and 
previously passed. The rest of the meet- 
ings are spent in working on the tests and 
badges. 

“When I go to a meeting I have just 
so much work planned to do and we get 
it done if possible before leaving that 
meeting. I try to keep all the girls pass- 
ing work at the same rate of speed. If 
one girl doesn’t understand the work I 
either keep her after the other girls have 
gone or ask another girl who does under- 
stand it to explain it to her. 

“TI can’t use the sign language, but the 
girls can read my lips and my motions or 
gestures. I also have two blackboards 
and pencil and paper to work with. Their 
regular teachers pass the Scouts on some 
of their work, such as sewing, cooking 
and canning. 

“The girls seem most interested in the 
work that they can do with their hands 
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such as knot tying, map drawing, and 
work of this kind. Like many girls, they 
seem to find signaling one of their hard- 
est projects. 


“For the past few years there has been 
a poster and essay contest each Humane 
Week, for Girl Scouts to enter. One of 
the Scouts from Troop 4 took one of the 
prizes for the essay. 


“We opened the meetings this fall by 
spending a day at Camp Higham, the 
Scout hike cabin. The girls enjoyed this 
greatly and did most of the cooking, ete. 

“During the past three years Troop 4 
has had three First Class Scouts, and 
fourteen more who have passed all the 
requirements but swimming, which they 
are now working on. The rest of the 
girls are working on Second Class and 
have just finished their signaling require- 
ments. Many of the girls have their uni- 
forms, which they have made themselves, 
on which to display their badges and 
awards.” 


Girl Scout National Headquarters, 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, will 
be glad to send anyone interested further 
information of the Girl Scout program 
and of the many interesting things Girl 
Scout troops in institutions have done and 
are doing. 


NEXT YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


You’re making resolutions 
For nineteen thirty-two. 

I’ve got next year’s decided on, 
So I’m ahead of you. 


I puff and blow and wag my tongue 
And presently you'll see 

What all my efforts are about. 
I'll talk in thirty-three! 
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Training Little Deaf Children to Use Their 
Small Amounts of Hearing 


By Joun Dutton Wricut anp Mattie E. Winston 


Editorial Foreword: We appreciate Mr. Wright’s compliance with our request that he send 
us a modernized revision of his directions for auricular training, which have been carefully 
worked out during years of practice at the Wright Oral School. 


HE following suggestions will help 

the parents of little deaf children 

in their efforts to make use of such 
remnants of hearing as the children may 
possess. The exercises proposed are sim- 
ple and practical. They fall into two 
divisions: one in which only the unaided 
voice is used, and the other involving me- 
chanical and electrical devices. The pre- 
liminary exercises should be given in the 
home without apparatus. 


How Deaf Is the Child? 


It is of great value to have the child 
tested by an ear specialist. Such an office 
test, however, has its limitations, and its 
value is increased if the parents have pre- 
viously carried out at home such exercises 
as are suggested in this article. In the 
normal environment of the home, the 
child reacts more correctly than under 
the tension of a doctor’s office. 


The older and more mentally mature 
the child is, the more quickly and accu- 
rately will the facts be learned about his 
hearing power. Let us suppose the most 
difficult conditions. The child is less than 
four years old, and has not enough hear- 
ing to have learned to speak or to un- 
derstand language by ear. 


There are one or two things that must 
be remembered while doing this work. 
First, sounds are not perceived without 
the mental act of listening. A person with 
normal hearing may be within easy hear- 
ing distance of a sound, and yet be so 
preoccupied mentally that he is not aware 
of the sound. He is “psychologically” 
deaf. A child with impaired hearing is 
likely to ignore sounds that he is really 
capable of hearing, and so give the im- 


pression of being totally deaf. We must 
be very sure that he is performing the 
conscious mental act which we call “lis- 
tening,”’ and that he has some idea of 
what he is listening for. 


The second thing to remember is that 
the mind tires, and when this occurs, per- 
ception ceases. We cannot expect a little 
child to give, for more than a few minutes 
at a time, the close attention required to 
perceive sounds when the hearing mechan- 
ism is seriously impaired. 

For your preliminary tests, provide 
yourself with an ordinary police whistle, 
which gives a loud, shrill, throbbing 
sound; also with a small hand bell and 
one of those little metal toys called a 
“cricket,” which emits a sharp click when 
you press it between thumb and forefinger. 

With very little children, everything 
must be a game. If another child is 
available as a playmate, the game will be 
more interesting. A hearing brother or 
sister or neighbor can usually be induced 
to join with you and your little deaf 
child in playing with the whistle, bell 
and cricket. While the deaf child is 
standing near and watching you, blow 
the whistle. Then let him blow it and 
give the playmate her turn also. Watch 
the deaf child’s face for any indication 
that the sound of the whistle is perceived. 

Repeat the same process with the bell. 
Then blindfold the little hearing child, or 
hold a hand over her eyes, and blow the 
whistle rather gently but quite close to 
her ear. Remove the blindfold and 
offer her both the bell and whistle to 
choose which one she heard. As_ she 
chooses correctly, clap your hands and 
show pleasure and pride. Repeat this 
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process, using the bell. The deaf child 
will have been watching these doings with 
interest, and will be eager for his turn. 
Blindfold him as you did his playmate 
and blow the whistle quite loudly, first 
near one ear and then near the other, 
watching his face for any indication that 
he hears the sound. When the blindfold 
has been removed, let him choose between 
the whistle and the bell. (I suggest the 
hand over the eyes since many babies ob- 
ject to a real blindfold.) If he chooses 
wrongly, do not be discouraged, and if h= 
chooses rightly do not be too much en- 
couraged. As between the two objects, the 
chances are “fifty-fifty” that he will be 
right even if he does not hear and recog- 
nize the whistle. If he has chosen cor- 
rectly, show great pleasure and pride by 
clapping your hands and smiling and 
patting his shoulder. If he chooses 
wrongly, smile, shake your head, but do 
not be very demonstrative. Repeat the 
process, using the bell. In order to keep 
the interest of the little hearing com- 
panion, let her have an occasional turn. 
When you are quite certain that the 
deaf child really understands what you 
want of him, begin to keep a record of 
the tests. On a sheet of paper draw a 
horizontal line with a vertical line cross- 
ing it in the middle. 
Mark it thus: 
L | R for left ear, 


L stands 
and R 


C I | If means right ear. C at 
| the left above the hori- 
W I | WI zontal line means cor- 


rect and W_ below 
means wrong. Use a blank book, and 
make a record for each day, dated at the 
top. Write on each page the words or 
articles used and the distance at which 
you obtained results. Also, on the first 
page make note of the audiometer tests 
for each ear. A later test will prove 


whether the degree of hearing has actu- 
ally increased, or, as we almost without 
fail find to be true, only the intelligent 
use of the hearing has been developed. 
Repeat the tests with the whistle and 
bell five times in each ear, and each time, 
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if he chooses correctly, make a mark 
above the line; if incorrectly make a mark 
below the line. The above illustration 
would show that with his left ear he got 
the sound right three times and wrong 
twice, while in the right ear the result 
was reversed; that is, 40% right and 60% 
wrong in the right ear. 


But “one swallow does not make a 
summer,” and one test on one day does 
not by any means definitely prove any- 
thing. The tests must be repeated day 
after day until the average of the records 
is sufficiently uniform to indicate that you 
have arrived at the facts. When the tests 
made with bell and whistle begin to bore 
the child, add the cricket. Of course, the 
chances of error are greater when three 
sounds are used, and the indications of 
genuine hearing are greater if the record 
shows a decided leaning toward the cor- 
rect side. It is unwise to be hasty in 
drawing conclusions. The child may have 
a cold, he may be tired or irritable, or 
eager to do something else. All these 
things and many more may prevent his 
giving the necessary attention. 

Perhaps you may wonder why, if your 
child has any usable hearing, you have 
not discovered it. The cause for this is 
based upon the fundamental law of 
acoustics. The intensity with which a 
sound affects the hearing mechanism 
varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance between the ear and the source of 
the sound. A word spoken, or a sound 
made at one inch from the ear makes 
twelve hundred and ninety six times as 
much impression as the same word or 
sound made a yard from the ear, for the 
square of 36 is 1290. 


Most social intercourse in a home oc- 
curs at least six feet away from the listen- 
er. A child would have to hear five 
thousand, one hundred and _ eighty-four 
times as well to understand words spoken 
at a distance of six feet from his ear as 
he would if the same words were spoken 
in the same tone of voice one inch from 
his ear. Thus, a little child might have a 
considerable power of perceiving sound, 
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and yet grow up without learning to un- 
derstand spoken language by ear. If he 
had a usable per cent of hearing in the 
speech range, and if everyone had made 
a point of speaking to him close to his 
ear, he would have learned to understand 
words just as the child with perfect hear- 
ing learns. This process would also have 
developed his mental faculties. But since 
this has not been the case, he has formed 
the habit of ignoring even such sounds 
as do reach his ear. Also, since he has 
no language, he is retarded mentally, al- 
though he possesses perfectly normal fac- 
ulties other than hearing. 


Let us suppose that the daily tests with 
the whistle, bell and cricket have shown 
that he can perceive sounds made close to 
one or both of his ears and can learn to 
distinguish between different sounds. 
Notice that I say “learn,” for he will not 
spontaneously know the meaning of the 
sounds he hears. He must be taught. 
The next thing is to find out whether he 
can hear the human voice in a tone of 
natural loudness and at what distance 
from his ear, and then whether he can 
learn to distinguish words. Keeping 
closely in mind your aim of normal com- 
munication with the child, that is, of 
talking to him by means of his hearing, 
remember that he must develop the mental 
attitude of expecting to get, not meaning- 
less sounds, but ideas through his hearing. 

Provide yourself, therefore, with a small 
toy street car or railway car, a comb and 
a key. Seat yourself and the child at a 
low table on which you have placed these 
objects. And now again some little 
hearing playmate will be helpful. Pick 
up the car and, speaking before the hear- 
ing child, say, “Car.” Do the same with 
the comb and the key. Then say the 
word “car,” speaking behind the hearing 
child. The child picks up the car. Then 
say, “Key” and the child picks up the 
key; “Comb,” and the child picks up the 
comb. The little deaf child now under- 
stands what you want him to do. Pick 
up the car, and while showing it to him, 
speak the word “car” clearly within an 
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Do the same 


inch or less from his ear. 
with the comb and the key. Then replace 
the three objects on the table before him 
and speak one of the words close to his 


ear. If he does not volunteer to pick up 
one of the objects, take his hand and in- 
duce him to pick up the one whose name 
you spoke. He will quickly get the idea. 

Remember, however, that even if he 
can hear enough to distinguish between 
the three words, he must learn to know 
the sounds of the words and to associate 
them with the correct object. He has not 
as yet even the conception that everything 
has a name. So, even if he makes mis- 
takes at first and picks up the car when 
the word “comb” was spoken, do not 
jump to the conclusion that he does not 
hear the sounds. Be patient, and make a 
series of records like those with the 
whistle, bell and cricket, and continue the 
record daily for a couple of weeks until 
the results are so uniform, either good or 
bad, that you can be moderately sure 
that he can or cannot be taught to dis- 
tinguish by ear the three words, which 
means the sounds of ah, 0, and ee. 

If you decide that he can correctly dis- 
tinguish the three words when spoken not 
more than an inch from one, or both ears 
with a natural degree of loudness and in 
a normal pitch, you can go on with the 
test by speaking less loudly, or farther 
from his ear, or both, until you arrive 
at some knowledge of the range of his 
hearing. 

Do not hammer away at these tests 
until he gets bored and tired. You can 
vary the exercise by using “mouth,” 
“eyes” and “nose,” pointing to each as 
you speak the word. You will have to re- 
peat this process many times before you 
can be sure he understands and is able to 
distinguish the three words from one an- 
other. 


Teaching the Understanding of Language 
by Ear 

Suppose you have finally succeeded in 

getting him to distinguish correctly the 

words car, key, comb, and mouth, eyes, 

and nose 50% or 75% of the time. You 
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can now go on to short sentences. Speak- 
ing close to his better ear, say “Open 
your mouth.” Then open your own 
mouth and induce him to open his. The 
little hearing playmate will again be help- 
ful. Say, “Shut your eyes,” and shut 
your own eyes to show him what you 
mean. Then say, “Clap your hands,” 
and clap your hands in_ illus- 
tration, and have him clap his. It is 
natural for him to guess at your mean- 
ing rather than to listen carefully, so you 
will have to repeat the little sentences in 
such varying order that he must listen in 
order to understand. 

If his interest lags, you can arouse 
fresh endeavor by giving him some tiny 
reward when he gets the right word or 
sentence; such as little sugared caraway 
seeds, one or two of which may be given 
away every time he is right, and accumu- 
lated until the exercise is over. Or you 
can paste tiny gold or red stars on the 
lesson book page. 

If you find your daily progress suffh- 
cient to justify the continuance of this 
work, you can go on and teach a consid- 
erable hearing vocabulary, keeping a 
careful list of all the words and sentences 
used, and reverting to each list from time 
to time to keep them fresh in the child’s 
mind. Such sentences as, “Come; open 
the door; shut the window; stand up: 
sit down; kiss me; hug me; brush your 
hair; wash your hands; run; walk; fall; 
laugh; cry; jump; take off your shoes; 
take off your coat; pick up the pencil; 
put the book on the table; bring me the 
paper,” etc. 

An understanding of all these words 
and sentences can be shown by some ac- 
tion. You have not made any effort to 
teach the child to speak or write or read 
the lips, but have been concerned exclu- 
sively with the possibility of teaching him 
to interpret into ideas the imperfect 
sounds which reach his brain. 


Making Imperfect Hearing Useful in 
Improving Speech 
If he has quite a good deal of hearing, 
he will begin to try and imitate the 
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sounds he hears. Hitherto the words and 
sentences have been spoken so near his 
ear that he could not see the face of the 
speaker. If he seems to want to imitate 
the utterance of the words, you can spend 
part of the exercise time seated before a 
large mirror in which he can see your 
face as you speak near his ear. Watch- 
ing your mouth and his own in the 
mirror, he will be more successful in his 
efforts than if he depended on hearing 
alone. 

But here I must utter a word of warn- 
ing. You are striving to attach meanings 
to sounds. That is why you must use at 
first only such words and sentences as 
call for instant action to show an under- 
standing. In normal communication, the 
idea is awakened instantly in the mind by 
the spoken word with no interval of con- 
scious thought. When a child is learning 
to speak, however, there is a natural im- 
pulse to repeat the words and sentences 
that are spoken to him. This parrot-like 
repetition, if permitted to precede the ac- 
tion indicated by the word or sentence, 
becomes a serious detriment to a proper 
use of hearing. It is the death knell to 
all normal conversation if the child is 
allowed to form the habit of repeating 
what has been said before he acts or re- 
plies. 

For this reason, a careful distinction 
should be made between exercises for 
teaching a hearing vocabulary, and exer- 
cises for developing and correcting speech. 
If you are trying to correct his speech, he 
must, of course, repeat after you the 
words you say. In such work there should 
be provided some means not only for him 
to listen and watch your mouth at the 
same time, but also to enable him to hear 
his own speech and compare it with yours. 
Electrical and mechanical aids are essen- 
tial for this phase of instruction, but it 
must be remembered that the moment a 
metallic diaphragm is inserted between 
the speaker’s voice and the ear of the 
child there is a certain amount of dis- 
tortion at great amplification. So, wher- 
ever it is possible in the early stages, it 
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is better to use the unaided voice. If, 
however, the child’s hearing is very slight 
and you must use a loud, unnatural tone, 
or pitch, continuously, you will find the 
use of a hearing aid very relieving. 

In training the child to observe the 
differences between his own speech and 
that of his teacher, we need to remember 
what happens in the case of a child with 
perfect hearing. The hearing child does 
not at once recognize the differences be- 
tween his incorrect pronunciation of a 
word and the proper way. And even when 
he realizes that his way is wrong, he is 
not able to correct it without many trials. 
If you have ever taken lessons in a foreign 
language, you have often had the experi- 
ence of pronouncing the words after your 
teacher in a way that sounded all right to 
your ear, yet which caused him to shake 
his head and repeat the word and ask you 
to try again and again. So, in making the 
remnants of hearing possessed by your 
child of use in correcting his speech, you 
must put him through a long process of 
preliminary training before he can both 
recognize differences and correctly imitate 
the sounds he hears. 

In connection with the use of mechani- 
cal and electrical aids, I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that we are interested 
in them only as helps to the comprehen- 
sion of spoken language, and not as so- 
called developers of hearing. Auricular 
exercises with musical instruments, noises 
and sung and shouted vowels are un- 
doubtedly of value, but they cannot take 
the place of brain training in the associ- 
ation of language ideas with words. All 
auricular training by the use of instru- 
ments should be only preliminary to 
auricular training by means of spoken 
language. 

The matter of auricular training is more 
dependent upon brain training than upon 
ear training. Probably there will not be 
any important changes in the actual power 
of sound perception as a result of all these 
hours of work, but the child will appear to 
hear much better at the end than he did at 
the beginning. This will be because his 
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brain has been trained to associate ideas 
with sounds. 


Extending the Child’s Hearing Vocabulary 

After the preliminary stages in training 
the brain of the child to recognize and 
associate ideas with a few simple name 
words while the objects are present in his 
sight and mind, the progress of increasing 
the hearing vocabulary can go forward 
much faster than his spoken vocabulary. 
Care must be taken, however, that the 
idea which any given sentence expresses 
is in his mind at the moment he is listen- 
ing to the words. To illustrate: you can 
permit a pencil to roll off the desk and 
fall while the child is watching. Then 
say, very near his ear, “The pencil fell.” 
Repeat this action and the sentence a sec- 
ond time. Then, on the third repetion, 
say, “The pencil fell on the floor.” Re- 
peat. Then arrange to have the pencil 
fall on a chair and say, “The pencil fell 
on the chair.” Repeat. Have the pencil 
fall into a basket, and say, “The pencil 
fell into the basket.” Repeat. Let it 
fall from a chair and say, “The pencil 
fell from the chair.” Then let it fall 
again from the desk and say, “The pencil 
fell from the desk.” Repeat. Then re- 
peat the action and say, “The pencil fell 
from the chair on the floor.” Then, “The 
pencil fell from the desk on the chair.” 
Spend ten or fifteen minutes on this exer- 
cise. 

The first day that you give this work, 
do not demand any response from the 
child. If he volunteers a response, accept 
it, of course, and make the most of it. 
The next day repeat the exercise, and 
after the pencil has fallen the second time 
ask, “Did the pencil fall?” and train him 
to say “Yes.” Then when the pencil has 
fallen from the desk ask, “Did the pencil 
fall from the chair?” and train him to 
say “No.” Have the pencil fall from the 
chair and ask, “Did the pencil fall from 
the chair?” and train him to say “Yes.” 
Continue to ring changes on this simple 
set of actions till he can distinguish by 
ear between the words desk, chair, basket, 
floor, and has unconsciously come to as- 
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sociate some idea with the other words of 
the sentence. 

Another day you can ask, “From what 
did the pencil fall?” and train him to 
say, “From the desk,” or “From _ the 
chair.” Then ask, “On what did the pencil 
fall?” and train him to say, “On the 
floor,” “On the chair.” Another day pick 
up the pencil and say, “I picked up the 
pencil.” Repeat. Then say to the child, 
“Pick up the pencil,” and have him do 
so. Then train him to say “I picked up 
the pencil” when you ask “What did you 
do?” 

From these suggestions it will be easy 
to develop a series of extensions of the 
exercises that will carry you as far as 
vou wish to go. 

Some people have the idea that if by 
medical, surgical or psychological means 
hearing could suddenly be given to a deaf 
child he would instantly understand what 
was said to him, but you now realize that 
this is not the case. Even were his hear- 
ing restored, the child would still have to 
be taught to associate meaning with the 
sounds of words. 

It is far easier, however, to teach 
language with the help of the ear, even 
when the hearing is imperfect, than with- 
out that assistance. At least one third of 
all the pupils in the special schools for 
the deaf would be enormously benefited 
by the kind of auricular training that I 
advocate and a very considerable number 
of children who now must go to these 
schools would never have needed to be 
sent there if they had been trained at 
home from early infancy to use what 
hearing they possess. 

Training the Hearing by Means of 
Instruments 

Mechanical and hearing aids are used, 
not in the hope of increasing hearing, 
but in order to facilitate language work. 
Following the training with the unaided 
voice, the cupped hands may be used to 
enable the child to hear his own voice. 
Let him cup his right hand over his mouth 
and his left over his ear—if it is the left 
ear that is being trained—with the tips of 
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the fingers of the right hand ia contact 
with the left hand at the line of the 
wrist, thus forming a channel for the 
sound waves to pass from the mouth to 
the ear without being disseminated in the 
air. This exercise may be followed by the 
use of a speaking tube, a “two way tube,” 
by means of which the child may hear his 
own voice. 


The radio is valuable in training some 
types of deafness. A period of concen- 
trated listening with the ear piece may 
prepare the child for the possible use of 
a hearing aid. His hearing power, re- 
gardless of the means of sound amplifica- 
tion used, must be trained by many 
repetitions of the same sound. 


A child of eleven or twelve may begin 
the use of hearing aids and the multiple 
circuit. He is now in the intermediate 
department of the school, and has learned 
enough language to interpret what he 
hears. He is eager to do so, and the 
effect of the amplified language sounds is 
to build up his confidence. This has a 
valuable psychic effect. His mental re- 
action is “I can hear,” and this gives 
him an impetus to listen with concentra- 
tion. 

The multiple circuit or table device 
makes possible a close approach to a 
normal recitation. A class of four or 
five students may be seated around a 
table which has been wired for this class 
exercise. The teacher’s speech is picked 
up by a microphone on the table. The 
students, each wearing a head piece and 
seated according to individual needs for 
lip reading—the complement of audition 
for all of us—are able to hear the voices 
of teacher and classmates and also their 
own voices. Regardless of the fact that 
this exercise may depend somewhat on 
lip reading plus a keen grasp of ideas, it 
is nevertheless a natural recitation, and 
helps to build up a hearing vocabulary. 
It whets a child’s interpretive powers and 
fills him with vitalizing interest and en- 
enthusiasm. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories of New 
York City have installed such a table with 
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multiple circuit in the Wright Oral 
School. The Sonotone Corporation has 
also fitted up for us a table to use with 
the piano pitch work which is very neces- 
sary for tone correction. It is difficult 
to infuse into the voices of the partially 
deaf and the deafened students the many 
changes of pitch that occur in even one 
word spoken by a person with normal 
hearing. It is a surprise to the partially 
deaf pupil when he first learns through 
his hearing the many changes of tone and 
pitch in even the one little word, “Hello.” 


An English lad of nineteen, who had 
about 40% hearing, heard for the first 
time through this hearing aid amplifica- 
tion, the imperfections of his own speech. 
“Do I talk like that?” he exclaimed. His 
elements were very imperfect, his endings 
all minus, and his pitch was that of the 
voice of a girl of nine or ten. For weeks 
previously he had been instructed in the 
positions of the elements and in voice 
placement. He was able to correct his 
speech successfully in class, but these 
corrections were lost as soon as he left 
the speech class. However, as soon as he 
was enabled to hear his errors and his 
voice tones, the corrections followed auto- 
matically, and today he cannot recall the 
distressing speech which he brought with 
him. This change could not have been 
effected so speedily and efficaciously had 
it not been for amplification, piano pitch 
work, and the help of hearing aids. 


For the students who have learned to 
use special makes of instruments, classes 
of four or five can be formed for table 
recitation. The French Electric Model C 
consists of a small, thin, folding, camera- 
size case containing the receiver and 
battery, which may be placed on the table 
in front of the child. Each child can 
manipulate the special control for turning 
on or shutting off the volume or loudness 
of the sound. 


No two types of deafness are alike; no 
two will have the islands of hearing in the 
same location, as any audiogram will 
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show. The hearing range will also differ. 
The hearing units of one person with only 
20% hearing in one ear may be in the 
speech range. The units of another of 
35% remnant in each ear may be wholly 
outside the speech range (this case oc- 
curred within the writer's experience). 
The one with 20% residual hearing is 
able to hear speech when it is amplified 
by a hearing aid, while the other student 
will hear a telephone ring, or a tire 
blowout, but will get absolutely no speech, 
with or without an instrument. The 
teacher who is working toward hearing 
development must understand these vari- 
ous phases of the problem. Otherwise, 
energy will be expended in a wrong 
direction. 


Students who have learned to use a 
hearing aid make much better progress in 
academic work than they did without it. 
One student with 28% hearing in one 
ear, after two years of training with am- 
plifying instruments and with the human 
voice, passed the New York State Regents 
examinations in competition with students 
of normal hearing. These examinations, 
in the foreign language tests, require a 
knowledge of the language as spoken. 
This is not practical without the use of 
a hearing aid. This young man passed 
third year German, receiving the highest 
grade among a class of thirty, all the 
others of whom possessed normal hearing. 
He also received 100 in trigonometry, the 
highest rating in the class. He is, of 
course, a lad of fine intelligence, but his 
high standing was due to the use made of 
his hearing, and this hearing was made 
possible only through constant practice 
with an amplifying instrument. Having 
heard both French and German through 
his instrument, he has been able to com- 
bine his lip reading with his hearing so 
as to understand both languages and to 
speak them understandably. 


All of which helps to prove that the 
exercise of even a small degree of usable 
hearing is as possible and as necessary 
as the training of mind or muscle. 
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THE 
TEACHER 
AGROSS 


ANUARY, 1932! High time to get 

out the dear old New Year resolu- 

tions, and polish them up, where 
they are dim and dull, and mend _ the 
broken bits, and press them into service 
for one more year. We like our old fa- 
miliar resolutions much better than we 
should like new ones, and we expect to 
keep on making them and breaking them 
until we are pensioned. At least, there is 
nothing the matter with our ideals. 
They're fine for us to aim at, no matter 
how often we miss. First rate resolutions! 

What are they? Oh, to be more pa- 
tient with the children, a little more toler- 
ant and cheerful, a bit more faithful 
about those Besides-Teaching school tasks 
which no amount of disguising will make 
delightful, to be 
more up-and-com- 
ing as a teacher, to 
be more loyal to 
the school that em- 
ploys us—but why 
mention any more? 
You know them as 
well as we do, and 
probably keep them 
better. 

There’s another 
resolution we shall have to make, willy 
nilly—to keep this department within its 
space limits. Though we started out two 
years ago, humbly and timidly enough, 
the friendly encouragement that trickled 
in to us made us bolder and bolder, as 
the months flew by. When we began to 


get bona fide requests for special features, 
we just stuck them in, happily, and let 
Ye Editor do the worrying about space— 
in the manner of our pupils, who, when 
given an inch, usually take five miles. 
However, Ye Editor, while kindly al- 
lowing us latitude in the Christmas num- 
ber, with its extra holiday material, has 
issued a gentle but firm warning to com- 
press, depress, retrench, and stay where 
we belong, instead of flopping all over 
the magazine, as we have been doing 


lately. Ye Editor is in the right of it. 
We started out with two pages. And now 
look at us! 


So we hereby resolve to keep within 
our “pags,” as our deaf pupils have an 
unfortunate preference for calling them. 
Therefore, after you have read the rest 
of your Votta REvieEw this month, if you 
turn to “Teacher Across the Hall,” and 
toss it aside with a yawn of disgust be- 
cause the one thing you like in the depart- 
ment (if any) is missing, let us know 
what it is, will you? And next time we'll 
put in what you like and leave something 
else out. 

For we aim to please, if possible, 
though we don’t mind confessing to you, 
Colleagues, an extra private resolution we 
have made, to look before we ever leap 
again into any department for teachers. 
Not that we leaped into this one, exactly. 
Rather, we fell into it, feet foremost, after 
an argument with Ye Editor, in which she 
dared us to take the plunge. The depths 
of the abyss, alas, we didn’t see, or the 
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number of times we would bruise our 
shins and scratch our knuckles. In the 
words of a great but unknown poet 
(ourself) : 
A humble schoolroom hand are we, 
And buried in obscurity. 
So who are we to counsel thee, 
Who doubtless teachest better’n we? 


Anyway, here we are, all of us teach- 
ers, striding merrily into 1932 with our 
little deaf friends around us. Who knows 
what new and splendid attainments we 
will reach this year, or what improve- 
ments in teaching methods some of us 
will devise? Perhaps, at this moment, in 
her schoolroom, some teacher is discov- 
ering a short cut to knowledge that will 
help every deaf child in the country. 
Here's hoping! Good luck to you, Col- 
leagues, and a Happy New Year! 


New Year Resolutions We Teachers 
Would Rejoice In 


The American Brotherhood of Supes 
resolves never again to keep school on a 
legal holiday, when husbands, brothers, 
sisters, cousins and aunts of hapless 
teachers wait in vain for said teachers to 
come home and celebrate with them. 

Cook Maggie Murphy of Residential 
School 
P. re- 
solves to 
cease serv- 
ing prunes 
and codfish 
cakes at 
the same 
meal. 

Israel 
W ahrhaf- 
tig, pupil in R School for Deaf, re- 
solves not to insist on saying “xerhwith- 
phkf” for a simple “s.” 

Trolley Car Conductor Ben McGurk re- 
solves that it is not really funny for him 
to make what he terms “deefn-dum” 
signs to all teachers who board his trol- 
ley car at the school for the deaf. 

Miss Zee Zaidee Zeezle, late of Z 


State School, resolves never again to tell 
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us how much better they teach that at 
Z—— State. 

Mrs. G. Get-Up-Things resolves to aban- 
don her favorite indoor sport of soliciting 
contributions from everybody in school 
the month after Christmas, for the cause 
of Nothing-in-Particular. 

The school board of T resolves not 
to have the school rebuilt any more, 
while school is keeping inside. 

The architect of the new building to be 
erected at Y School resolves not to 
model the edifice upon jails, prisons, or- 
phan asylums, or the lion house at the 
zoo, but to design a real building for 
deaf, but human beings, even remember- 
ing that to lip-read, one must be able 
to see. 

Local insurance agents, who for years 
have regaled us with the tale of “that 
teacher who looked as healthy as you, 
and climbed on a chair to fix a map, and 
slipped—and look at her now! Hope- 
less invalid!”—resolve to get a new story 
or quit. 


Calendar *“*Game” 
(To Vary the Drill Work) 


Sacrifice a big calen- 
dar beforehand. Have 
all the months in or- 
der on a table. Let the 
child pick them up and 
group them as he says 
the words. Having four 


big cards as headings— ® 
“spring, summer, fall, 
winter’ —will help to im- = 


press the facts. 


Now 1932 is here. 

And there are twelve months in the 
year. 

And three months make a season, too, 

Four seasons, 1932. 

Summer and winter, spring and fall, 

Three months in each, and twelve in all! 


(N. B. to the Colleague who notices 
that “too” and “1932” do not make a 
good rhyme. Yes, we know it, too, but 
we have ignored such trivial matters as 
the rules of versification to make the 
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rhyme easier for the little children. We 
know a perfectly good word that would 
be better, but would mean a new word 
for the pupils to learn. So there!) 


Our Take-It-or-Leave-It Column 
(Teachers’ Suggestions Which We Are 
Passing On) 


Money Game 


As we all know, it is not so hard to 
teach children money as to give them 
plenty of practice in changing money. Be- 
sides playing STORE and CAFETERIA 
my pupils like this game: 

Have a little pile of small change on 
the table. All pupils but 
one shut their eyes. He 
takes the coins he wishes 
(keeping the sum low, at 
first). Suppose he takes 
a quarter, a nickel and a 
penny, hiding the money 
in his hand. The others 
open their eyes. He says, 
“I have thirty-one cents.” 
They ask, in turn, “Have 
you three dimes and a cent?” “Have you 
six nickels and a penny?” etc., until 
someone guesses right. He gets the next 
turn. 

I find this game useful for giving the 
pupils drill on the value of each coin, 
and obviating the usual mixing up of a 
half-dollar and a quarter. 


Time Telling Game 
Here again, as we all know, it is easier 
to teach the children to tell time than to 
give them enough interesting practice. My 
pupils have now learned to tell train time, 
and they like to choose sides. Each pupil 
draws a big clock face. Each pupil on 
one side tells his opponent on the op- 
posite side the train time he wishes, and 
says, “Show me that on your clock. Write 
the time and the train time.” The side 
wins which makes fewer mistakes, and the 
children who think 9:45 is a quarter of 

nine can be shown their error. 


Playing Visitor 
This fall, we have had so many visitors 
at our school that it seemed advisable to 
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drill a bit on the necessary courtesies. 
When a caller told Frank that he was a 
good lip-reader and he returned gravely, 
“Yes,” and when a child inquired of 
another visitor who had stayed two hours, 
“When will you go 
home?” I took a hand. 
Different children take 
turns being visitor. They 
enter, greet us politely, 
and are greeted, some- 
body gets the visitor a < 
chair, and when he de- 

parts, after the pupils 

have had a chance to ask 

him questions, he does 

not forget to tell us that he has had a nice 
time, and we return, “We are glad you 
did. Come again.” 


Movie Stars 

I never in my life bought any of the 
lurid movie magazines till I heard my 
little deaf pupils talking about “Marry 
Dress” and “Ja-Hollt” and “Buss Kee,” 
with glibness if not accuracy. I decided 
that if the children were going to see all 
these people in the movies, whether I ap- 
proved or not, I'd better teach them to 
say their names. So I invested in a few 
movie magazines, and now, whenever on 
Monday morning, some pupil or other at- 
tempts to tell about his latest movie idol, 
it is easy to find the star’s picture in one of 
the magazines, and teach the correct pronun- 
ciation. I have also found that the children 
will drill on “like,” “likes,” 
and “do not like,” “does 
not like,” etc., indefinitely 
with not one murmur of 
complaint, if they are al- 
lowed to tell that “I like 
Greta Garbo,” “Mary does 
not like Lloyd Hamilton,” 
etc. Or we can turn it into 
a question game—‘“Do you 
like Leslie Howard?” ete. 
Hobby Night 

We recently saw a very delightful 
Hobby Night given by hearing children in 
a Junior High School for their parents 
and friends. Why would not this be a 
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good way for the older children in our 
schools for the deaf to celebrate? Those 
who were good in lip-reading could stage 
a contest. The Current Events Class could 
debate recent public matters. The history 
class could have tableaux, and the cook- 
ing class serve refreshments. 


January 


In January days 
are cold, 

And sometimes we 
have snow. 

There’s ice on pond 
and river, 

And wintry 
north winds 


blow. 


Now is the time + = 
the rabbits sleep 
In warm nests in the ground, 
And field mice in their cornstalk holes 
Are also sleeping sound. 


The sparrow, in some corner, tucks 

His head beneath his wing. 

The squirrels in their tree hole homes 
Are snug and warm till spring. 


Lip-Reading for Advanced Pupils 


January 17th, the day that opens Thrift 
Week, is the birthday of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Few men have as many talents as 
Franklin. He was a printer, journalist, 
inventor, scientist, statesman, author, and 
diplomat. If you visit Philadelphia, 
where Franklin lived and died (though he 
was born in Boston in 1706), you will 
want to see the grave of Franklin and his 
wife, in the quaint old cemetery on Arch 
Street. 


Franklin’s father had seventeen chil- 
dren, and young Benjamin got very little 
schooling, as he tells us in his Autobiog- 
raphy. He had to work and help his 
father, in his candle-making shop. But 
the boy was fond of reading, and spent 
all his pennies for books, so his father 
sent him to his brother, James, who was 
a printer. The boy Benjamin became a 
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good printer, and wrote for a newspaper 
his brother printed. Soon he determined’ 
to strike out for himself. He went to 
Philadelphia. When he got there he had 
but one Dutch dollar in his pocket, but 
‘re found work as a printer. After more 
years of work and struggle, he set up in 
business with one of his employer’s work- 
men, and from then on Franklin rose 
rapidly in his career. He started a pub- 
lic library. He wrote short sensible ar- 
ticles in his newspaper. In 1732 he started 
“Poor Richard’s Almanak,” which had a 
big following for twenty-five years, and 
which Franklin tells us was “to convey 
instruction among the common people.” 
It was full of wise sayings, some of which 
we still use, after two hundred years! 
Some of them sound old fashioned to us 
now. Here are a few: 


“At the working man’s house hunger 
looks in, but dares not enter.” 

“Wasting time must be the greatest 
prodigality.” 

“Never leave till tomorrow what you 
can do today.” 

“He that goes a borrowing goes a sor- 
rowing.” 

“For age and want save while you 
may; No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 

“Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other.” 


As you see, there is good advice in all 
these sayings of Franklin’s, and he fol- 
lowed this advice himself. He even 
planned an order for each of his days. 
Here it is: 

5-8 A. M. What good shall I do this 
day? Rise, wash, and address Powerful 
Goodness. Plan day’s business 
Study. Breakfast. 

8 A. M.-12 Noon. Work. 

12-1 P. M. Read. Overlook accounts. 
Dine. 

2-6 P. M. Work. 

6-10 P. M. Put things in their places. 
Supper . . . . Diversion or conversation. 
Examination of the day. What good have 
I done this day? 

10 P. M.-5 A. M. Sleep. 

(Continued on Page 607) 
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March 24, 1915, and long treasured 

by the contributor offering it to 
“Home and School” readers, is an ad- 
dress by Dr. Caroline A. Yale, entitled 
“The Child at Worship.” It is regrettable 
that space forbids its reproduction in full, 
for the depth and breadth of its revision 
are needed even more, perhaps, today, 
than at the time it was written. It is 
upon such foundations that great lives 
are built and great works accomplished. 
The following excerpts indicate its char- 
acter and although it was addressed to 
parents of hearing children, it is none the 
less applicable to those responsible for 
character development in the deaf. 


The Child at Worship 

If religion for our children is to be, 
as we would have it for ourselves, a spir- 
itual companionship with God, then wor- 
ship will be the expression and cultiva- 
tion of that comradeship . . . . the human 
end of our approach to God .... Men 
are conscious of the uplift and inspiration 
which such communion with God brings. 
It is inevitable that they should desire 
this also for their children both as a 
means of moral strength and a source of 
comfort and gladness... . 

How early can there be a beginning of 
the experience of worship in the life of 
the child, and what can be done to foster 
it? Pestalozzi said, “The beginning of 
worship is worship of the mother. It is 
by faith in its mother that the child rises 
to faith in God.” Fortunate is that child 
who by the tender, patient care of the 
mother and father in the home, is led un- 
consciously to trust in the stronger, wiser 
care of the Heavenly Father. Unques- 
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tionably the experience of the lower love 
makes the vision of the higher more natu- 


ral, more sure. A little boy making his 
way by his father’s side over a rough path 
—held and helped by the strong grasp of 
his father’s hand—paused and, possibly 
perplexed that father did not stumble as 
he did, said, “Father, does God hold you 
up by the other hand?” With a deeper 
meaning than the child could fully grasp 
the father replied, “Yes, always.” Such 
a father would unconsciously guide his 
child into this conception of the Heavenly 
Father’s watchful care... . 

It is essential to religion that one shall 
be aware that the visible world is not the 
whole of the universe. In Andersen’s 
story of “The Ugly Duckling,” the little 
ducks, as they come out of the shell, 
blinking at the light, cry, “What a big 
world it is!” But the mother duck says, 
“Oh, children, the world is ever so much 
bigger than you can see; it extends away 
beyond the parson’s garden.” Yes, the 
world extends beyond the gardens of all 
the parsons, even beyond the straight 
fences which enclose the gardens of the 
men of science, out into space, illimitable 
and inconceivable. A distinctive difference 
between the religious person and the ir- 
religious person is that the religious per- 
son is aware of his vast environment, and 
in it perceives God, the Maker and main- 
tainer of all being. 

The consciousness of God, when it 
comes to a child in the normal way 
comes, one might say, out of the air. It 
is breathed in, like most of the elemental 
facts of life. ... 

Very early, too, the little child is con- 
scious of the outward forms of worship— 
the hush and posture of a prayer, the un- 
likeness of Sunday to other days. So that 
the real question comes to be—not how 
early can religious training be begun (for 
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it can begin with the beginning of life), 
but what can we do to help this natural 
growth. 

First, as we have already suggested, 
reverent parents who live in conscious 
companionship with God, to whom God’s 
works in nature are a revelation of Him- 
self. 

Second, the teaching of simple forms of 
prayer so soon as the child can remember 
and repeat the words... . 

May I emphasize here the importance 
of giving the child new forms of prayer 
as his development demands new expres- 
sion. I wonder if it is very exceptional 
to find a boy of ten or twelve still saying 
his “Now I lay me” because nothing bet- 
ter has been offered him... . 

I wish there were a book of simple 
prayers for the use of growing boys and 
girls. Some attempts have been made in 
this direction but none that seemed to us 
even moderately satisfactory. 

Very early the little child may share 
in the worship of the family. The bowed 
head and the hush before the meal may 
often wisely be replaced by the repetition 
of the words of grace by the children in 
turn.... 

Reverence in posture and manner can- 
not be too strongly insisted upon. Per- 
sonally, I feel that those of our churches 
in which we have ceased “to kneel down 
upon our knees” have lost a very great 
help to reverent worship. Standing or 
bowing the head can never so well ex- 
press and foster reverence. 

Few children attend church. Some of 
us much regret this . . . . May I say that 
I think the attitude of the parents almost 
invariably decides the attitude of the 
child toward church going? .. . . I have 
a distinct memory of a family of very 
limited means in which all through the 
week the clothes to be bought or made 
were all planned for the Sunday morning 
church-going . . . . The best was always 
to wear to church. I wonder if this seems 
foolish to some of you. I cannot think 
it is. We would do as much for an 
earthly guest of rank, why not train our 
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children to feel that we mean what we say 
when we call the church God’s house? 
Then we must consider in what part of 
the worship the children can join, or at 
least follow. Certainly, the singing, the 
Scripture. Certainly, a child should be 
trained to follow carefully with the con- 
gregation when it stands for singing or 
bows for prayer. ... 

We have said little about the use of 
the Bible . . . . First of all, give your 
child a good Bible and help him to begin 
at once to mark in the margin those pas- 
sages with which he becomes familiar 
. . . In this age pictures can be found 
to illustrate most, if not all, the Bible 
stories .... For the older child, past the 
scrap book age, a collection of such pic- 
tures is equally valuable. The family 
must do more as the public school does 
less toward giving young people famil- 
iarity with the Bible . . . . The loss of 
the Bible from the schools as literature 
and as ethics is great, but the greatest loss 
is, in my opinion, the loss of that prac- 
tice of worship and reverence which the 
boys and girls of every nation need— 
surely American children no less than 
those of other nations . . . . Our plea is 
that in the efforts of home, of school and 
church a greater emphasis be laid on that 
part of the religious training which will 
result in the practice of worship. 


—Caro.uine A. YALE. 


Another of the practical questions that 
arise for those who believe in the inher- 
ent normality of the deaf child, is dis- 
cussed by Charlotte Underhill. 


Are Deaf Children Selfish? 


With Christmas past and the new year 
well under way, a doubt fairly seasonal in 
its recurrence is once more voiced by 
parents, teachers, supervisors and others 
in close and affectionate contact with deaf 
children. “Why is it,” we hear, “that al- 
though everything possible is done to 
make these children happy they seem to 
have no feeling of obligation to give hap- 
piness in return? It is ask, ask, ask, and 
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take, take, take, with them, but never give 
—often not even a “Thank you!’ Well, 
of course, they are deaf—and they are 
young. We must not expect too much.” 
Yet there are children, both with and 
without hearing, who are _ beautifully 
thoughtful and appreciative, and_ there 
are others who are utterly self-centered. 
Wherein lies the difference? Is it a mat- 
ter of natural endowment? Will the sel- 
fish and unappreciative child develop into 
an unselfish adult spontaneously? Will 
he learn from his own pleasure in re- 
ceiving to give in his turn? Has deafness 
anything to do with the case? These be- 
come important questions to those re- 
sponsible for character training. 

Fortunately there are a few principles 
on which the answers may be based: 

First, we know that each person born 
into the world has a capital stock of in- 
heritance. In each of us, inherited traits 
are mixed in different proportions. Tom 
may be inclined to selfishness and _ his 
brother, Fred, to open-handed generosity. 
Certainly, deafness has nothing to do 
with this. 

Second, our psychological friends con- 
vince us that acquisitiveness in greater or 
less degree is—well, one must not say an 
instinct any more, but the word covers 
the layman’s need nicely. At any rate, 
putting it into the vernacular, we all by 
nature like to have things come our way. 
Again, ears are not concerned. 

Third, a young child is an unmoral 
creature and is of necessity the most im- 
portant thing in the world to himself. 
Native selfishness is not a shame to him 
because, like his forebears in Eden, he 
knows neither good nor evil: neither is 
native generosity a virtue, for the same 
reason. We might as well censure the cat 
for catching birds and commend the dog 
for leaving them alone. Once more, ears 
are not involved in the matter. 

Fourth, a child can be taught to do al- 
most anything if we see to it that he re- 
ceives pleasure from following the course 
that we want to make habitual. In other 
words, he can be trained. 
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In the application of this last principle 
the element of hearing may be important, 
for in a busy home the child who does 
not hear is often underestimated and 
thereby deprived of training: and in the 
routine of a school he may become so 
submerged in the group that particular 
traits are not sufficiently noticed. How- 
ever, one of the perpetually astonishing 
things to people connected with residen- 
tial schools is the depth of the imprint 
made by the homes. One learns to note, 
half subconsciously, that this child has 
had intelligent attention at home, that one 
has been merely pushed about in the cur- 
rent of family life, and the other has been 
misunderstood and made miserable; and 
events usually prove the truth of the sur- 
mise. Homes are often as responsible as 
schools for many of the bents which ap- 
pear or fail to appear in deaf children 
and which are all too often attributed to 
deafness when they should be laid at the 
door of training. 

At any rate, if we grant the logic which 
concludes that, be the child hearing or 
deaf, virtues cannot be plucked like ap- 
ples from a tree but have rather to be 
grown, like the tree, itself; and further, 
that a child’s pleasure in receiving trains 
him specifically to like to receive, then 
our original questions merge into a single 
one: how is a child to be trained to like 
giving—giving things or pleasure or ap- 
preciation? For in this quality lies the 
root. ef good manners and all rich and 
gracious living. 

The answer is that usually someone 
must deliberately plan the training to be 
given. 

In such planning there are the ancient 
and still potent tools, precept and 
example, at hand. There are also the 
very essential modern ones, opportunity 
and satisfaction. It is fair to say, how- 


ever, that these so-called modern ones 
are only old bits of mother wit dressed 
up in new words and emphasized. Of the 
four, precept is the least effective until st 
can be used to summarize things seen and 
done and felt. It is only after experience 
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has opened doors of understanding that 
“It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive” becomes a little personal psalm of 
life. The other three tools go side by 
side. To the little child there is no sat- 
isfaction greater than that found in imitat- 
ing and entering into partnership with his 
elders. No matter about ears, when 
Mother makes the cookies that Daddy 
likes and the small boy stands on a chair 
beside her laboriously patting out his own 
knobby contribution to Daddy’s pleasure. 
Early, early, early in life, through the 
joys of everyday things, through Christ- 
mases and birthdays and what not, 
through the thank you’s and pleases of 
daily doings—even if they must be ex- 
pressed by nods and smiles instead of 
speech—the child who is allowed to en- 
ter into the planning and doing of kindly 
and courteous deeds absorbs the elements 
of unselfish living. 

There is another side of the matter, of 
course. It is pretty hard for a little 
child to find much pleasure in sharing his 
goodies with other children and letting 
them play with his cherished toys. Even 
his elders do not always enjoy their ver- 
sions of like situations. But the elders 
have learned that social reaction to dis- 
courtesy is so unpleasant that an attitude 
of generosity is the lesser evil. So there 
is a negative side to the pleasure theory in 
training children. If there are times 
when inculcating the habit of sharing is 
not sufficient, then discomfort must follow 
refusal to give and share—not the tradi- 
tional spanking, but some normal reaction 
of others to selfishness. It must be made 
more comfortable to do the right thing 
than to do the wrong thing. 

As a child grows older, home oppor- 
tunity to earn and spend are needed. How 
can he who has nothing share it? 

Also it is a wise parent who gives the 
child encouragement to share even the 
simplest pleasures with his friends, and 
who when sending him a box — that 
crowning joy of the residential school 
child—tells him to be sure to give a por- 
tion to his classmates or to some particu- 
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lar child who is less fortunate. All too 
familiar is the sight of the youngster 
whose mother or father hands him a bag 
of candy which he devours with trium- 
phant gusto, keenly enjoying the tribute 
to his ego afforded by the circle of school- 
mates surrounding him with longing eyes. 

The line of demarcation between the 
safe middle ground of moderation in all 
things and the extremes that lie on either 
side is hard for children, even those of 
larger growth, to perceive. Indiscrimi- 
nate, ostentatious, pauperizing, unjustified, 
or self-immolating giving are all extreme, 
and just because extremes are possible 
thoughtful planning is necessary. 

Another phase of this matter requiring 
thought is that any training that is to be 
effective must be adapted to the age and 
development of the child. If he is quite 
young it is necessary to plan pleasure or 
gift for some specific person—he is very 
short of sight in his thinking and inter- 
ests. As he grows older, helping in more 
general situations may be added—jelly 
for the hospital, toys for poor children, 
food for the needy, and always the giving 
of personality, of courtesy, of kindness. 
From such experience issues the habit of 
mind that makes the Red Cross, the Gol- 
den Rule Foundation, children’s and old 
people’s homes, community chests and all 
such far-reaching movements possible. 
And both home and school should offer 
this training. 

Are deaf children selfish? Not a bit 
more than other children, provided we 
keep in mind as we rear them the fact 
that in addition to the training needed by 
any child they must be given directly all 
that children with sound ears learn to 
some extent from the conversation of 
those with whom they are associated. 

—CHARLOTTE UNDERHILL. 


I often think that anyone can face 
A crisis or a crushing tragedy 
With calm, exalted courage, but the place 
That needs the greatest strength and 
energy 


Is daily grind. —Helba Baker. 
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Virginia's Conference on Childhood 
and Youth 


HE State of Virginia held a Region- 
al Conference in Richmond, No- 
vember 23 and 24, to follow up the 
findings of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection and ap- 
ply them to the problems of Virginia. 
Under the chairmanship of Superintendent 
H. M. McManaway of the Virginia School 
for the Deaf, the Section on Special 
Classes submitted reports upon the edu- 
cational status and needs of children for 
whom special provision should be made. 
The report of the sub-committee on the 
deaf, the hard of hearing, and those with 
defective speech, prepared by Miss Ruth 
Paxson and Miss Mary Guilmartin, fol- 
lows the lines of the White House Con- 
ference Reports in that it discusses: 
1. What Is Being Done, 2. What Should 
Be Done, and 3. How to Do It. 


The report admirably combines techni- 
cal knowledge and a clear and simple 
treatment of the subject which makes it 
comprehensible to those not familiar with 
the techniques demanded by deafness and 
defective speech. It reveals some interest- 
ing findings. For instance, the compul- 
sory education law recently established in 
Virginia brought about the enrollment 
in the primary department of the school 
at Staunton pupils sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen years of age; yet it is estimated 
that there are 142 deaf children still re- 
ceiving either no instruction at all or a 
type totally inadequate to their needs. 
The report states, “Several years ago a 
trained worker with the deaf found 19 
deaf persons in one county, none of whom 
had ever attended a school of any kind.” 
As for the partially deaf child, the com- 
mittee estimated that, compared with 29 
receiving instruction commensurate with 
their needs, there are 5,600 receiving no 
educational consideration. There are also, 
it is estimated, 1,293 children with defec- 


tive speech for whom no special provision 
is made. 

An outline is given of the work done in 
1930-31 by the Department of Medical 
Inspection of the City of Richmond. Dur- 
ing this year 5,876 children were tested 
with the 4-A audiometer. One hundred 
fifty-six showed a hearing loss of 9 sen- 
sation units or more. Of these, 59 were 
listed by the Medical Department. assisted 
by school nurses, visiting teachers and 
principals, as needing and desiring lip 
reading instruction. Almost every child 
on the list had failed and many had failed 
3, 4 and 5 times each. “So far as the 
committee can discover there is not a lip 
reading class for hard of hearing children 
in the State of Virginia.” 

Under the heading “What Should Be 
Done,” the committee recommends fre- 
quent surveys by the school system “as- 
sisted by either agencies or organizations” 
to locate and report to the State Board of 
Education the incipient hard of hearing 
child, the child with a slight and _ the 
child with a decided loss of hearing, as 
well as the totally deaf child. The recom- 
mendations include annual audiometric 
tests, with the necessary retests and fol- 
low ups; the purchase of acoustic appara- 
tus and individual portable hearing de- 
vices such as the Radioear or the Griffith 
Unit, to be used in class rooms for hard 
of hearing children; and the establish- 
ment of a pre-school nursery class for 
the deaf child at the state school and in 
the city schools. Other suggestions are: 

“Every medical school and state teach- 
ers college should have orientation courses 
required to inform students of the many 
problems of the special child. 

“A state council of special problems 
to serve as an agency of publicity should 
be organized. This council should con- 


(Continued on Page 608) 
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The Deaf in Other Lands 


The Jewish School for the Deaf in 


Palestine 


N the November Review there 

appeared an account of the arrival of 

Miss Mary Chapman in Jerusalem, 
where she is opening an oral school for 
the deaf. Writing of her visits in the 
locality, Miss Walden, Miss Chapman’s 
assistant, spoke of the school for the 
Jewish deaf already begun in Tel-Aviv. 
To quote her letter: 


“I must tell you that Tel-Aviv is the 
Jewish City, being a hundred per cent 
Jews, and only a very privileged few Gen- 
tiles live there. We were taken to a won- 
derful up-to-date Health Center and found 
a very small attempt at teaching the deaf. 
The school had only been opened six 
months and about sixteen boys and girls 
came daily from the town. The teacher, 
a Polish-Jew, was delighted to see Miss 
Chapman, but as she did not know He- 
brew or German, and he did not know 
English, they had to make French their 
medium of conversation. The work was 
being well done, but of course only 
touches a very few of the needy deaf. 


“We called to see the Minister of Edu- 
cation and spent an hour with him. He 
is, of course, an Englishman and we had 
seen him two years ago on our way home 
from Burma. We told him what we 
found in Tel-Aviv and suggested that we 
should make our headquarters either in 
Syria or Egypt, but he was most persis- 
tent in saying that we are much needed 
here and suggested a very healthy suburb 
of Jerusalem about ten miles out as a 
likely spot to begin, as there are some 
good schools there for boys and girls run 
by the American Quakers and very up to 
date.” 


It is very interesting to learn more of 
the school at Tel-Aviv from a report writ- 


ten by Miss Jessie E. Sampter and mailed 
from Rehoboth, Palestine, June 11, 1931. 


The school is supported by various Amer- 
ican Jewish philanthropic centres and in- 
terested individuals and is situated in the 


Nathan Strauss Health Center. Miss 
Sampter’s report, received through the 
kindness of Mrs. Richard Simon, follows: 
Last week I visited the new school for 
deaf and dumb children in Tel-Aviv, in 
the Strauss Health Center. They have the 
use of two large, sunny rooms, the larger 
one as school room, the smaller as office, 
kitchen and wash room; and also, be- 
tween them, a tiny room that can be used 
by one or two children doing concen- 
trated work. There is a good-sized store 
closet, and the rooms are agreeably and 
adequately furnished. The surroundings 
are beautiful and cheerful. On the same 
(upper) floor is a day nursery for the 
children of working mothers. In the gar- 
den, which is now patterned with the 
bright bloom of flowerbeds, a space has 
been set aside for their vegetable garden 
which the deaf and dumb children work 
with their teachers and which helps to 
supply their table with fresh greens. 


The work made an excellent impres- 
sion upon me from the point of view of 
order, cleanliness and general efficiency. 
The children, of whom there were ten, 
seemed like a family, and the manner of 
Mr. Lifshitz, our teacher, is that of a 
father who is especially tender with a 
handicapped child. These children are 
all from poor homes, and some from 
homes of a very low cultural standing, 
and they have to be brought up to par in 
many other ways besides having their 
deafness compensated for by lip reading 
and enunciation. Eight of the children 
are from nine to five years old. There 
are two older girls aged twelve and four- 
teen. When I arrived, near noon, the 
four older children were doing arithmetic 
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at a large table, and the smaller ones 
were occupied with beads, pattern blocks, 
etc., at a lower table with the kindergart- 
ner. The older ones also were using 
beads in their number work. 

Soon the large table was cleared for 
lunch and the work put away. Two of 
the children went to the Hadasseh Hos- 
pital, which is only a few doors distant, 
and brought the lunch in covered recep- 
tacles. It consisted of bread, soup, meat, 
vegetables, noodles and stewed fruit. At 
ten they had had a breakfast or recess 
meal. This always includes milk. Dr. 
Gruenfelder, who is the Hadassah chil- 
dren’s specialist as well as the treasurer 
of our committee, orders the meals. As 
we have no facilities for cooking, Hadas- 
sah supplies the meals at a fixed price 
covered by our lunch fund from _ the 
Lighthouse. Our own kitchen facilities 
are only for washing up, heating, ete. 
The teachers eat with the children, and 
the meal is a social and educational func- 
tion. The children come at seven, wash, 
brush their teeth, and put on their aprons. 
They stay until two. Two other teachers, 
one in rhythmic gymnastics and one in 
drawing, come in several times a week, 
at a nominal cost, which makes it prac- 
tically volunteer. 

In the afternoon of this day there was 
a public examination of the children and 
exhibition of their work. They showed 
up very well, both socially and in their 
work. They seemed to enjoy the occa- 
sion, and showed little self-consciousness. 
Between twenty and thirty persons came, 
including members of our committees and 
representatives of kindred institutions. It 
seems to me, who knows little about it, 
that the children have made remarkable 
progress in these nine months. They read 
and write, enunciate words and name ob- 
jects on charts and pictures and a few of 
them are able to say whole sentences and 
to read the lips. Of course, their speech 
is difficult, but it is comprehensible to 
anyone. Especially remarkable is the girl 

fourteen, who has been at the school 
only four months, and is very gifted and 
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ambitious. She is a sweet-mannered child, 
small and nice looking and friendly. She 
is able to write and read off examples in 
long addition, to write and read such sen- 
tences as “I am sitting on a chair.” She 
wrote this sentence in its masculine and 
feminine form, and wrote above it, “mas- 
culine singular,” “feminine singular.” In 
Hebrew, of course. She is working as ap- 
prentice to a dressmaker and earning $5 
a month, and her mother did not want to 
let her go to school for fear of losing 
this. She said to the teacher, “If you pay 
me the pound, I'll give you the goods.” 
However, the teacher arranged with the 
dressmaker to have her go in the after- 
noon and still get her pound. Among the 
visitors were the two deaf and dumb chil- 
dren who first gave us the impulse to start 
the school, but whose parents have proved 
remiss in grasping the opportunity. They 
are sixteen and thirteen years old, and the 
boy can now earn $1 a day as an agri- 
cultural laborer, which tempts his parents 
to neglect his education. 

With the same equipment and slight ad- 
ditional cost, we could accommodate 
double the number of children, and they 
exist, even in Tel-Aviv, but the parents 
have to be educated to send them. Older 
children are used as an economic asset in 
poor families. By next term we hope to 
have more. Mr. Lifshitz, who is also He- 
brew secretary of our committee, carries 
practically all the burden of organiza- 
tion ayd social work as well as the teach- 
ing, and seems the ideal man for the job. 
He is devoted to it. It is as if it were a 
job he created. 

The Worcester Jubilee 

In the August, 1931, VotTa Review 
appeared a review of the Jubilee cata- 
logue issued by the school for the deaf 
at Worcester, South Africa, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. This school 
was founded and is still largely main- 
tained by the Dutch Reformed Church. 
That it plays an intrinsic part in the life 
of the community is evidenced by the 
large amount of space given to “jubilee” 

(Continued on Page 607) 
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A Comprehensive Treatment of Voice 


SPEECH AND Voice, G. Oscar Russell. 
MacMillan, 1931; xvii, 250. 


It is in many respects an epoch making 
book, in which the author sums up a life 
work which began, as he says in the dedi- 
cation, when the “picaros amables” who 
formed his childhood’s playmates near 
the Mexican border made fun of the mis- 
pronunciations of the “gringos.” What 
he wants to accomplish in the book can 
perhaps be shown by a slip that happened 
to him in the preface, where he says “the 
vocal tract, from the glottis, or point 
where the sound originates, to its exit, 
etc.” He actually wants to show, and 
does show, by more than 200 illustrations, 
although he does not seem to believe it 
himself, that there is no one point, physi- 
ologically, where “the” sound of speech 
originates. He contradicts, and his nu- 
merous X-ray photographs of the vocal 
tract in action contradict, all the simple 
theories which attribute the speech quali- 
ties which are heard, to a few fixed and 
universal anatomical positions. Individual 
differences in  anatomic-physiological 
usage are enormous — and yet we may 
hear the same thing when we listen to 
these individual speakers. 


He discards abused terms; for instance, 
“resonance” for loudness; but seems to 
the reviewer to ge’ us into the same 
trouble by proposing that instead of 
“higher components” of a speech sound 
we should say “higher partials.’ The 
very beauty of Russell’s contribution con- 
sists in showing that the higher compon- 


ents may have 
their sources in | 
numerous and 
varying anatomi- 
cal places rather 
than in “partial” 
vibrations of “a > 
single mass,” such _ 
as “the vocal 

cords” or “the air 

volume of the 

mouth.” The term 

“nasality” is one 

of the misleading terms in our traditional 
phonetics, he points out. What we call 
“nasality” may be produced in numerous 
ways which have no relation to “the nose” 
—for example, by pressing a finger back- 
wards under the chin. Such facts are of 
importance to teachers of the deaf. 


The author condemns (the reviewer 
thinks “rightly”) the terms “open” and 
“closed” because his photographs show 
that they are meaningless, in general, al- 
though they may fit the speech produc- 
tions of some individuals. “Dull” and 
“bright” vowels are good terms, because 
they tell what we hear. They do not com- 
mit us to a theory that may be wrong. 
The author cautiously advances a theory 
which holds that the “surfaces,” including 
those resulting from tension and relaxa- 
tion of muscles, determine dullness and 
brightness; that mere magnitude of in- 
closed air volumes is not the determiner 
of all we hear. The reviewer believes he 
is right. But it may be that not through 
“sympathetic vibration” (p. 56) do — 
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tone, but because the tenser or more re- 
laxed surfaces in a variety of ways, even 
through “shaping” the mere volume of 
air, become additional inharmonic sources 
of component sounds no matter what 
reaches them from the larynx. But that 
the surfaces of the mouth (p. 65) can be 
regarded with Helmholtz as “flaccid soft 
walls,” like a leather glove, the reviewer 
does not accept; they are massive flesh, 
like water, incompressible. Think of the 
shrill whistle tones, which one can_pro- 
duce with one’s “soft” lips. The weight 
and incompressibility of their substance 
makes them equal to thin, hard metal, 
although they are soft in a sense. There 
is here much room for theorizing. But 
theory is not the content of this book. Its 
intent is to give a wealth of observations 
of what goes on in the organs of speech. 
Now we have a starting point for theories. 
including theories of teaching speech and 
singing. 

Professor Russell has given us a volume 
which ought to be welcome to the scien- 
tist who has with complete success solved 
his last problem and who in his boredom 
now exclaims: “I wish I had something 
to do!” After reading “Speech and 
Voice” he won't feel the same way. And 
the speech teacher who leisurely reads 
one of the many brief chapters after 
every supper, as I recommend, will soon 
assume the healthy attitude which may be 
expressed in the exclamation: “And I had 
been taught that that was all known!” 


Max F. Meyer, 


University of Missouri. 


Kate Whitehead Writes Another 
Book 


Stuspy, the Story of a Cat, as Told by 
Himself. London, the Epworth Press. 
Price 3/6 net. 


An engaging little book, the “autobiog- 
raphy” of a cat, has reached the Volta 
Bureau from England. “Stubby” has all 
the usual cat adventures, which he de- 
scribes from his own point of view; also, 
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being a remarkable cat, he has some very 
unusual experiences, which, related in 
Stubby’s graphic style, make very good 
reading. It is easy to gather from one or 
two of the stories that Stubby’s mistress 
is deaf—‘Her ears were perpetually 
closed, like a fish shop on Sunday,” re- 
marks Stubby—and, considering the pho- 
tograph of Mrs. Selwyn Oxley’s cat cu- 
rios published in the recent report issued 
from “Ephphatha House,” it is likewise 
fairly easy to guess that Mrs. Oxley was 
Stubby’s amanuensis. Mrs. Oxley is Kate 
Whitehead, the author of several histori- 
cal novels. 


An All Around Medical Dictionary 


THe Nurse’s Mepicat Lexicon, For the 
Use of Graduate and Student Nurses, 
of Premedical and Dental Students, and 
of the General Public. By Thomas 
Lathrop Stedman, A.M., M. D., New 
York, William Wood and Company. 
Price, $2. 


This is a small, compact, and extremely 
well printed medical dictionary, which 
should be useful in homes and schools as 
well as in many office libraries. Although 
the definitions frequently comprise medi- 
cal terms, they are for the most part suf- 
ficiently untechnical to make the volume 
useful to the general public. Its attrac- 
tive make up and its low price are also in 
its fayor. 


Helen Keller Anthology 


“Double Blossoms” is an anthology of 
all the poems written in honor of Helen 
Keller. The volume is compiled by Edna 
Porter and published by Lewis Copeland, 
New York. There are ninety-five selec- 
tions from various authors, some of whom 
bear distinguished names. Among them 
are Witter Bynner, Richard Watson Gil- 
der, Laura Benet, James Sydney Johnson, 
Zona Gale, Edwin Markham, Phillips 
Russell, Frances Beebe, James Oppen- 
heim, Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 
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Report of the Committee on Research, 
of the New Jersey School 


The committee on research was given 
the subject of reading for study and asked 
to endeavor to compare the work done here 
with that done in public schools; to find 
out if possible some of the reasons why 
our pupils fail to approximate the work 
done by hearing children, and to make 
any suggestions that might be helpful to 
our teachers. Visits were made to the 
various schools in Trenton and to some 
outside. Some of the things observed and 
considered are herein set forth. 

In every public school it was found that 
children were surrounded by printed 
forms in primary classes, whereas our 
deaf children are deluged with script. 
Could it be that this has affected to some 
degree the reading skill of the deaf? 

Reading has not been considered a par- 
amount question in the lower grades and 
not nearly so much time is given to it in 
the intermediate and upper primary grades 


as is given in the public schools. Should 
we give more time to reading? Can we 


do so profitably ? 


As the teacher of the deaf observes the 
normal child in school, she realizes how 
small the vocabulary of the deaf child is 
in comparison. Without vocabulary, read- 
ing is laborious. Is it necessary for the 
deaf child to be so limited in this re- 
spect? Is it not partly our fault? Would 
it be well to adopt basal readers to be 
used through the grades to build up a 
more wnallionten and a larger vocabulary? 
Would more definite outlines closely ad- 
hered to help the matter? 


-OURCMISCELLANX- 


The vocabulary handicap isn’t the only 
handicap, for there is the greater one of 
limited language. Reading requires a 
knowledge of the language used. Isn't 
part of this language difficulty our fault? 
Does everyone with whom the deaf child 
comes in contact—everyone, from dining 
room girls, house mothers, supervisors, on 
up—use English in all conversations and 
associations with pupils? Do we branch 
out enough in our use of language con- 
struction or do we confine ourselves to 
rather set expressions? Do we need closer 
supervision of language work both inside 
and outside the class room? 

While observing work in the public 
schools it was found that much of the 
reading was checked up by oral discus- 


sions and responses to teachers. Can we 
not get more of this? Would it not in- 
crease the interest in reading? Do we 


require full oral responses to our ques- 
tions or do we accept words, gestures, 
even signs? How many of us require 
pupils to give back to us orally the 
thought gleaned from a paragraph read? 
Can we even have oral discussions unless 
we demand full oral responses all along 
the line? 

This committee wishes to suggest that 
teachers study more closely the work done 
in public schools and visit the classes 
there occasionally. 

Also the suggestion is made that more 
reference books on reading be placed in 
the teachers’ library. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frances K. Bett, Chairman; Evste Ken- 
DALL, Mary CAMPBELL, ELMIRA BAYLEs. 
—The Jersey School News. 
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Miss Fitzgerald’s Lectures 


Miss Edith Fitzgerald, associate prin- 
cipal of the Virginia School for the Deaf, 
recently visited the Illinois School to de- 
liver a two weeks’ course of lectures on 
her language teaching method. Besides 
lecturing to two groups of teachers, Miss 
Fitzgerald also spent much time in the 
classrooms, giving personal instruction in 
the application of her method. The occa- 
sion was unique in the history of the 
Illinois School, because it saw the return 
of a former student as a recognized lead- 
er in the field of the education of the 
deaf. Miss Fitzgerald is a graduate of the 
Illinois School and also of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. She has taught in the Louisiana, 
Wisconsin and Arkansas Schools. She 
has given several courses at the Asso- 
ciation’s summer schools. Her book, 
“Straight Language for the Deaf,” is now 
in its second edition. 


More Than Five Thousand Scientific 
and Educational Institutions 
in Washington 

Some time ago an article in The New 
York Times stated that there are over 
5,000 educational and scientific associa- 
tions, bureaus and other institutions which 
have headquarters or important branch 
offices in Washington. It seems doubtful 
if any other city can dispute the claim 
that our Nation’s Capital is the greatest 
world-center for authoritative information 
on cultural and scientific subjects. 

During the past four months a check-up 
of new books announced in the trade 
journal of the book business, The Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly, discloses the fact that 34 
books by Washington authors have been 
published by 11 different Washington in- 
stitutions, such as The Volta Bureau, The 
Carnegie Institution, The Smithsonian In- 
stitution and others. This record of new 
books does not include the many others 
that have been produced by Washington 
authors, put out by large book publishing 
companies in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and other publishing centers.— 
Just Out, October, 1931. 
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Registration of Teachers 

At the Staunton meeting of the Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf the teacher body together with 
the superintendents present, through a 
committee, worked out a plan for Teacher 
Registration and Certification. This plan 
was later adopted at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing. It is not claimed that it is a perfect 
plan as yet but it is undoubtedly a for- 
ward-looking movement. 

Last year the Superintendent of the 
Alabama School, feeling that the project 
was a gesture in the right direction, asked 
all teachers to take steps towards certifi- 
cation. Quite a number of teachers have 
received their certificates. Others have 
experienced delay in tracing their records, 
However, these are confident of getting 
certificates in a short time. 

The two new teachers in the faculty 
this year have sent for blanks. Before 
the end of the term it is expected that 
every oral teacher in the School will be 
registered. 

The School has four valued manual 
teachers whom the plan does not cover.— 
The Alabama Messenger. 


Deaf Twins 

Every little while there appears in one 
of the school papers an item about deaf 
twins. These are invariably mentioned 
as if they were isolated phenomena. Quite 
recently, an account of twin deaf girls en- 
rolled in a state school was copied by sev- 
eral of the other school papers, and com- 
mented upon with considerable surprise. 

It seems strange that the idea that deaf 
twins are unusual should persist in the 
face of all statistical evidence to the con- 
trary. Or doesn’t anybody read statistics? 
The report of the National Research 
Council’s committee on statistical studies 
of children in public schools for the deaf, 
published in the Archives of Otolaryn- 
gology, August, 1930, mentioned 17 pairs 
of twins found in schools for the deaf. 

Deafness appears in twin sisters or 
brothers just as it appears in any other 
members of family groups. 
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Objectives in Primary Work 


By AvbELAIDE Bryscu 


66 S a teacher of the deaf, what are 

A your objectives? What are you 

going to teach and why are you 

going to teach it? What value has it to 
the child?” 

Stimulated by such questions from Miss 
Clara Newlee at the Johns Hopkins sum- 
mer session, one teacher offers the fol- 
lowing, gathered from her own experi- 
ence. 

The particular problem is this: the 
work must be presented to a class of 
both hard of hearing and deaf children. 
It will be necessary to fix the language 
already acquired, to present new lan- 
guage to both types of children, and to 
give usable speech to those who have not 
that ability. 

The class is made up of nine bright 
children, who average ten years in age 
and are to begin second grade work. Three 
are semi-deaf, three are hard of hearing, 
and three are totally deaf. They are 
fairly well graded. 

The primary objectives sought are: to 
teach language, its meaning and mas- 
tery; to enable the child to communicate 
by speech and writing; to socialize the 
child and bring to him the experience 
of living so that he can see, understand 
and enjoy life. 

The secondary objectives are: to en- 
able the child to learn as rapidly as pos- 
sible, observing the elements of obedience 
and speed; to retain language and speech 
for those who are losing it; to develop 
skill and physical coordination in han- 
dling materials; to develop an apprecia- 
tion of neatness, order and value: and to 
give power in controlling a situation. 

At the end of the year, the children 
will be held responsible for language in 
all possible forms: speech reading, 
speech, reading and incidental number 
work. 

It is the intention of the teacher to 


carry out the required program by re- 
lating the work to the children’s own 
experiences. Situations can be created 
throughout the year to help fit the child 
for the five life relationships: home, citi- 
zenship, vocational, recreational and spir- 
itual. Thus, by the end of the year, the 
child should understand the significance 
of a great many of the experiences. 

The procedure will consist of exposing 
the class to as many of the experiences 
as possible, always talking, talking, talk- 
ing, giving language within the children’s 
grasp, and giving it in many different 
ways. 

Experiences in community life will 
likely be the most numerous with any 
group. Unlimited opportunities and situ- 
ations arise concerning the food, shelter 
and clothing of even the smallest child. 
There are churches, schools, libraries, 
and hospitals to be visited, as well as all 
kinds of stores. The children should de- 
velop habits of courtesy toward other 
people and their ideas, and, in a small 
way, begin to have a knowledge of social 
institutions. 

The child’s vocation is his school life. 
He has a wealth of life’s lessons to learn, 
and he makes a beginning on the play- 
ground. Parties bring an acquisition of 
gentle manners. Fire drills and chapel 
exercises demand certain definite rules 
and modes of conduct, including prompt- 
ness and regularity. The child must learn 
the responsibilities of group behavior 
which involye being a follower as well as 
a leader. He must cultivate a regard for 
the property of others, and an ability to 
care for the materials of which he makes 
use. He must learn to respect the teach- 
ers and officers with whom he comes in 
contact. 

By observation and participation in 
ethical and spiritual experiences, he 
should begin to develop a consciousness 
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The 
Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third ... TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 


Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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of the dependence, cooperation and sery. 
ice of each individual. The work of 
everyone must be appreciated. Habits of 
honesty and generosity must be culti. 
vated, along with respect for racial and 
religious differences. The smallest insight 


into the works of God brings a world of & 


unexplored interest. 

One of the most necessary experiences 
is education in family life. This is diff. 
cult to carry directly into the school, but 
even in the school room it is possible to 


bring out an appreciation of father’s} 


work, mother’s care, the child’s own part 


in the household, and the meaning of” 


family life in general. Through experi- 
ence, the words home and family assume 
definite meaning for the deaf child. It is 
important to cultivate in the child the 
attitude of cheerful helpfulness and_ the 
desire for orderliness and _ cleanliness, 
The cultivation of healthful habits enters 
this life relationship. 

Since leisure time affords many oppor- 
tunities for mischief, it is important to 
lead the child to see that there is a right 
kind of fun. He should learn that play 
time, although it is play time, may be 
utilized for something worth while. All 
sorts of materials and patterns may be 
brought into the school room to stimulate 
the children toward creative expression 
during their periods of leisure. A great 
many books to read, magazines to cut, 
drawing materials, games, and “dress up” 
clothes offer suggestions as to occupa- 
tions, constructive activities, and absorb 
ing play. 

The educational principles upon which 
the procedure will be based are these: 

The child’s ability to make adjustments 
to his environment increases through 
proper interpretation of the activities of 
his every day life. 

In the learning process, changes take 
place in the individual which result in 
improving his condition, in effecting a 
better relation between himself and his 
world, and in furthering his welfare and 
enriching his life generally. 

Learning is based on the laws of effect 
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and exercise, and requires, for permanen- 
cy, repetition in varied situations. 

In the learning situation, the child is 
the active agent and the teacher merely 
the guide. 

By determining the objectives which 
are to be used with each particular class, 
it is possible to link them with every ex- 
perience and plan, until at the end of the 
year, the teacher is able to decide whether 
or not she has fulfilled her objectives. To 
know one’s purpose is to know that it is 
already half accomplished. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from Page 593) 


Very good plan for the day, was it 
not? 

It is too bad that Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy does not carry his story further 
than the year 1758, just when he was. at 
the height of his career. But you can 
read all about his later years for your- 
self, if you want to, in the nearest public 
library, or perhaps in your own school 
library. Read about Franklin discover- 
ing electricity. Read about him in Lon- 
don as agent for the colonies, and later 
in Paris, getting the help of France for 
his country in the war of Independence. 
Franklin’s life makes good reading for 
ambitious young people. 


The Deaf in Other Lands 
(Continued from Page 600) 


news by the newspapers of Worcester 
and other cities. The Worcester Standard 
and Advertiser issued a “Jubilee Supple- 
ment.” Die Burger, an Afrikaans news- 
paper, published a complete account of 
the school. The Cape Times printed a 
long interview with the Rev. G. de la Bat, 
principal of the school, on vocational 
training for the deaf. In this interview 
Mr. de la Bat emphasizes the fact that the 
larger proportion of the deaf in the 
United States are self supporting. All of 
this news about a school for the deaf evi- 
dences an impressive degree of vitality in 
the work which is being done in South 
Africa. 


The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-ofdoor sports. 

Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 
DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual.» 10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with $17.00 
Series III. Myths 
Series I, I and $35.00 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, Epirh M. Bue Exviza 
McSuerry Woopror, AND S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 
copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 


dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 


Stepping Stones to 
Speech Reading 


BY BRUCE AND PAXON 


Order from 


LULA M. BRUCE 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


PRICE, $2.10 


The Volta Review 


Virginia’s Conference on Childhood 
and Youth 
(Continued from Page 598) 


sist of teachers, parents, and others who 
are interested in the training of the spe. 
cial child, and should act as an advisory 
group to whom the officials can refer for 
information.” 

The report stresses the advantages of 
day school instruction for the handicapped 
and recommends that there be state legis. 
lation for the proper provision for these 
children, and state appropriation to as. 
sist the local community in the financial 
obligation thus imposed, remarking that 
“the establishment of a number of day 
schools in Virginia would relieve some of 
the congestion in the resident school by 
removing some of the deaf children and 
all of the hard of hearing and corrective 
speech children, and thus leave it free to 
care for the large number of isolated deaf 
cases, a number of whom are not in 
school at all now.” A possible organiza- 
tion of rehabilitation centers for the 
deaf, hard of hearing, and _ defective 
speech cases is suggested, by means of 
which small communities may secure 
teachers trained in all three types of 
work, and larger communities adapt the 
work to the needs of individual children, 
giving them part time special training, 
with coaching in the studies they are able 
to carry on in the regular classes. 

The general recommendations are: 

1. That a department of Special Edu- 
cation be created under the State Board 
of Education. 

2. That there be a generous state ap- 
propriation for the support of this de- 
partment and that such funds be ad- 
ministered by this department, as_ the 
agency best informed as to the specific 
needs. 

3. That this department be empowered 
to make all necessary investigations for 
the early discovery, diagnosis, and _place- 
ment of handicapped children; and that 
this shall include the testing of hearing, 
mentality, and achievement of all doubt- 
ful cases, as the usual testing agencies are 
not conversant with the special condition. 
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4. That medical provision go hand in 
hand with education, especially in types 
of deafness where progression may be 
stayed. 

5. That deafness be made a reportable 
disease, so that steps may be taken for 
correction when possible. 


6. That more concerted effort be made 
to impress upon the medical profession 
the seriousness of the after effects of 
many diseases of childhood in a serious 
and progressive’ loss of hearing. 


7. That publicity from the Department 
of Special Education includes the instruc- 
tion of: 

a. local directors of special education 
as to needs and methods. 

b. health agencies, in particular and 
in general. 

c. principals, visiting teachers, school 
nurses, teachers of regular classes, etc. 

d. parents. 

e. philanthropic organizations. 


8. That all agencies cooperate in the 
striving toward normalcy for each handi- 
capped child. 

9, That the teachers’ college of the 
State of Virginia include in the training 
of all teachers of kindergarten and first 
grade, training in speech development and 
the correction of the milder forms of lall- 
ing, lisping, letter substitution, indistinct 
articulation, and baby talk. This will 
make it possible to dispense with the need 
of a large staff of corrective speech 
teachers. 


10. That there be a coordination be- 
tween the Department of Special Educa- 
tion and the already well organized Re- 
habilitation Department so that the chil- 
dren may have consistent vocation guid- 
ance through their school and after 
school life. 


11. That the standards for the special 
teachers be kept high, and that they be 
encouraged to take a generous amount of 
normal training besides the special 
courses. so that they will be prepared to 
meet the public school situation. 


12. That such annual conferences as 
this become a part of the state program 
for the betterment of the special child in 
the State of Virginia. 


American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Price List of Literature 


THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD 


The Deaf Child and the Hard of Hearing Child—Timberlake 4e 
The Grade Teacher and the Deafened Child—Palen................ 4c 
The Hard of Hearing Child in the Public Schools of 
Rochester, N. Y¥.—Howe.. 3e 
Suggested Method of Procedure for Those Desirous of Aid- 
ing in the Problem of the Hard of Hearing Child............. 2¢ 
Organization and Objectives of Lip Reading Instruction for 
Children with Impaired Hearing in the San Francisco 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment Services for the Deafened—Samuelson (Mimeo- 
graphed)... i2e 


THE EVERYWHERE LEAGUE 


The Everywhere League—Stovel 3e 
Descriptive Leaflet of The Everywhere League........................ Free 


HEARING DEVICES 


Connection of Headphones to RCA Radiolas—Radio Victor 
Corp. of America 


Hearing Aids and Deafness—Fletcher....................-.-.-.------+ 4c 

Method of Rating the Performance of Hearing Aids— 
Fletcher le 

Report of the Committee Appointed to Survey the Instru- 
mental Aids to Hearing—Macfarlan 25e 


LIP READING 


A Wayfarer’s Notes on Speech Reading—Garfield............. Se 
Rehabilitation Through Lip Reading—Lindquist 3e 
The Why of Adult Lip Reading Classes in our Public 
Schools—Kenfield 5e 
MEDICAL 
The Physician’s Responsibility to the Deafened—Phillips 
and Hays 7e 
Problems in Progressive 4c 
ORGANIZATION WORK 
The Federation and Its Daughter Leagues—Board............. 
Federation Suggestions for Articles of Incorporation, Con- 
stitution, and By-Laws : 
Federation Suggestions for Forming an Organization for 
the Hard of 
The Foundations of a Successful Welfare Organization— 
Dunham .... = aes 4c 
How to Secure Publicity and Finance for an Organization 
for the Hard of Hearing—Street... 5c 
The Specialized Agency in a Community Program—Lapp.... 4¢ 
Leadership—Groner 3e 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing—Peck.......... 7e 
Organizataion of Local Leagues for the Hard of Hearing 
for Community 5e 
Why I am a Member of the Federation—Berry_................ 3e 
What an Organization for the Hard of Hearing Means to 
one Professional Man—Gilpatrick 3e 
QUACKERY 
Deafness Cure Quackery and Pseudo-Medicine—Cramp.......... 6¢ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Along Broader Highways Free 
Auditorial—Ferrall _....... Free 
Look Ahead to Better Times seein le 
Deafness With all Modern Conveniences—Lloyd........................ 2e 


Do you Make it an Excuse 


The New World for the Hard of Hearing—Phillips........... 

Can We End Deafness ?—Hayden 2e 

CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 

1920 — 1921 — 1922 — 1923 — 1924 — 1925 — 1926 — 
1927 —- 1928 — 1929 — 1930 — Plus Postage................ $1.00 
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Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND Resecca Mack 

If you are interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, you should know something 
about those who are struggling against 
both deprivations. This book is at once 
an indictment, a challenge, and an in- 


spiration. 
Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Chesheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Beginner’s Book $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes__.$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. $1.00 
Attractively color—Order from the 
uthor 


EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 
by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


The Volta Review 


Selected by A. H. Damon 


Share what is finest and best in you, 
but keep the controls and reserves which 
really make you what you are. It is a 
mistake, also, not to realize that one has 
the right to share only what belongs to 
one. Other people’s confidences, other 
people’s affairs, are theirs to share, not 
ours. 


—Lillian M. Gilbreth. 


The hills that lift themselves highest in 
the darkness will first and most richly 
catch the glory of the rising sun. 


—Phillips Brooks. 


Exercise of power spells happiness. 
From the earliest years of childhood, until 
old age brings a slowing down of the self: 
renewing life force, there must be action 
and exercise of function in order to as 
sure a state of happiness. 


—Josephine A. Jackson, M.D. 


Play is not an instinct that needs no 
guidance in its expression. It is a wise 
parent who early learns his part in his 
child’s play. It is a fortunate child whose 
parents can grow with his ever widening 
interest and need, in that major part of 
his life called play. 


—William C. Menninger. 


More emphasis should be laid on hu- 
morous writing for children. At least 
among Americans, there is no danger of 
overstimulating the emotions involved in 
humor. 


—-Karl A. Menninger. 


It is the search for reality that is the 
essential element in the love of mischief. 
A boy wants to turn on the water, to play 
with matches, to experiment with fire 
crackers, horses, sailboats, automobiles. 
The reason why he seems to show an un- 
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erring instinct for precisely the most 
noisy and objectionable thing within his 
range of choice is simply because the 
noisy and troublesome things have most 
life in them. The boy is out for big 
game: it is the thing with the most reality 
that best satisfies his need. He is man 
the experimenter, man the conqueror: the 
sea, the earth, and all that in them is, are 
his to use, if he can find the secret to 
discover the nature and the working of 
them. 


—Joseph Lee. 


Speed and power have won the heart 
of the world, but there are things that will 
not be hurried. The short hand of the 
clock holds its place....I1 sing of 
slowness and its power. The best things 
we know go slowly, or not at all. Char- 
acter and wisdom come not in a day or a 
year, but as slowly as the growth of the 
elm tree. There is no gasoline tank for 
the human intellect. It must be content 
with creeping or disaster comes. Ages 
and ages are spent in building up the 
spirit of a people until it has a respect 
for honor and human rights, but when its 
men of vision have passed, it will go 
back like an avalanche down the heights 
it has climbed. 

—Irving Bacheller. 


The cinema is a spectacle that demands 
no effort, that does not imply any se- 
quence of ideas, that raises no questions, 
that involves no deep feeling. Its very 
“dynamism” snatches away from us the 
images over which we should like to lin- 
ger and dream, its pleasures follow one 
another with feverish speed—so feverish 
that the public has hardly ever time to 
understand what is slipped under its nose. 
Everything is arranged so that, whatever 
happens, the spectator shall not be bored. 
He is given no chance to use his intel- 
ligence, to discuss, to react, to participate 
in any manner whatsoever. And this ter- 
rible machine, so elaborately dazzling, 
with its luxury, its music, its human voice, 
this machine for stupefying and destroy- 
ing the mind, is today among the most 
astonishing forces in the world. 


—Georges Duhamel. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 


OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by a 3A 
Audiometer, and hearing in- 
struments demonstrated by ap- 
pointment. Guild House offers 
bedrooms for students and visitors at reduced 
rates during summer months. Office hours 
9-5 daily except Sundays and Holidays. 
Visitors welcome. 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


~MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 


Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year Begins September 28, 1931 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Invites the delegates of the 1932 Conference to 
our club room, 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 
A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 


May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 
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UNLOCKS DEAFENED 
EARS _ and 


opens them 


to 
the world of 


sound 


The Fortiphone, a new hearing aid, opens deafened 
ears to the world of sound. It is one of the most 
sensitive instruments of its kind on the market. So 
greatly does it magnify sound that even those who 
have given up other devices in discouragement find 
they can hear again with the Fortiphone. 

A touch of the finger regulates the volume, ampli- 
fies sound as much or as little as you want. But 
even at greatest volume the tones are clear and dis- 
tinct, round and full, never harsh and distorted. 
Call for a free demonstration or write for illustated 
booklet and details of our home trial plan. 


FORTIPHONE CORPORATION, 
Dept. A. O. 12 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Story of Lip Reading 


BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 
history of this art. 
The story is more than a recital of bare facts; 
it has caught the spirit of a great movement. 


It is properly a “human document’”—the 
Biography of Lip Reading. 


—American Annals of the Deaf. 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 


The Volta Review 


ComPILED BY JOHN A. FERRALL 
Obey That Impulse.—The head of a 


large business house bought a number of 
“DO IT NOW!” signs and placed them 
around the establishment. 

When, after the first few days, he 
counted up the results he found that the 
cashier had skipped out with $20,000.00, 
the head bookkeeper had eloped with the 
stenographer, three clerks had asked for 
increases in salary, and the office boy 
had lit out for the West to become a 
highwayman. 

So he destroyed all the cards. 


Notes.—The following books have 
been suggested as useful to those who 
plan building a new house: Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, The House of Seven Gables, Green 
Mansions, Bleak House, The House of a 
Thousand Candles, The House of Mirth, 
The Limehouse Nights. 


Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow.— 
The profound truth that tomorrow never 
comes and yesterday, although it is al- 
ways passing, has never been with us, has 
led a correspondent to throw off this lit- 
tle effort: “Although yesterday today was 
tomorrow, and tomorrow today will be 
yesterday, nevertheless yesterday tomor- 
row will be the day after tomorrow, be- 
cause today it would be tomorrow yester- 
day, and tomorrow will be today tomor- 
row, or would have been -he day after 
tomorrow yesterday.” —Tid Bits. 


Conscience.— The little girl was re- 
ceiving a lecture from her mother on 
good and evil. She listened with patient 


attention and then inquired, “But, mother, 
how can I always tell whether I am being 
naughty or not?” 

“Your conscience will tell you,” re- 
plied the mother. 

“And will it tell you, too?” inquired 
the little girl, anxiously. 
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Retribution.— “Isn't Roger a naughty 
dog, mamma?” cried little Pamela. “He 
ate my doll’s slipper.” 

“Yes, darling,” agreed the mother. “He 
should be punished.” 

“I did punish him,” explained Pamela, 
firmly. “I went stwaight to his kennel 
and drank his milk.” 


—Journal of Education. 


Things We Cannot Hear.—*“When 
I was a little child,” said the sergeant, 
sweetly, as he talked to his men at the 
end of an exhaustive hour of drill, “I 
had a set of wooden soldiers. There was 
a poor little boy in the neighborhood and 
after I had been to Sunday School one 
day and listened to a stirring talk on the 
beauties of charity, I was softened enough 
to give them to him. Then I wanted them 
back and cried, but my mother said, 
‘Don’t cry, Bertie, some day you'll get 
your wooden soldiers back.’ 

“And, believe me, you lop-sided, mut- 
ton-headed, goofus-brained set of certified 
rolling pins, that day has come!” 


Just Like A Man.—tThe last chicken 
had gone to roost and all was still in the 
barn and yard. The evening lamp was 
burning none too brightly on the center 
table in the sitting room of the old farm- 
house. Looking up from his reading the 
farmer said vehemently to his wife: “Do 
you know what I’d have done if I'd been 
Napoleon?” 

“Yes,” she replied, promptly. “You'd 
have settled down in Corsica and spent 
your life grumbling about bad luck and 
hard times.” 


But Mandy Wasn’t 


Mandy had been troubled with a tooth- 
ache for some time before she got up sufk- 
cient courage to go to a dentist. The mo- 
ment he touched her tooth she screamed. 

“What are you making such a_ noise 
for?” he demanded. “Don’t you know 
I'm a painless dentist?” 

“Well, sah,” retorted Mandy, “mebbe 
you is painless, but Ah isn’t.” 


OF THE MAY QUEE 
REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


THE MULLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIP 
READING 


BY 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
$3.50 plus postage 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 
Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 
Price, $2.50 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Volta Review 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one [me 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad, | 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders, }} 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
Sth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A primary oral teacher with good training and of 
varied experience desires a position for the year 1931. 
1932. Address F. B., c/o The Volta Bureau. 


Deaf young man of good speech, who will receive | 


Baccalaureate degree from Chicago University next i 


June, wants position as instructor or tutor. Highest 
references offered. Address J. H., c/o Volta Bureau, 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience 
in specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH & 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 


PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. } 


DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


HEARING And The 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 
Waldman, Wade and Aretz 


$2.00 


Order your copy now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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